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"The authors will show through the 
classroom activities that career ex- 
ploration, instead of being a difficult 
and clumsy addition to the teaching 
process, actually becomes an efficient, 
affective vehicle for all types of learn- 
ing. "4 
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EXPLANATION 



This Is the second curriculum publication by the Hosterroan Junior High 
School staff. 

The first units were concerned with the development of a Family Model 
and was Introduced to the students In grade seven. It concerned Itself 
with family communication, sociology, values, and '"Who Am I?" 

The materials found In this booklet are units that Increatie the student's 
career awareness not only through field trips, films, and reference materials but 
also by being afforded the opportunity to talk with the many employed persons 
who are directly Involved In the building of houses. Life styles of these 
people, as well as the life styles of families choosing varieties of 
dwellings, will be explored. The eighth grade units are based on the 
Home Model . 

In grade nine these students, having had the Family and Home Models as a 
background, will be ready to build a horns to scale and to become members 
of the community In which their home Is to be located. The ninth grade 
materials are to be developed In the coming year. 
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INTRODUCTION 



^^fot the self is a sea * boundless nnd measureless. • 

Kahlll Glbran 
from The Prophet 

From one perspective Kahlll Gibran^s words offer an Inspiring challenge: 
The challenge lies within each individual — in the yet unexplored depths 
we call The Self* If the self is boundless and measureless, the possibil* 
itles for that self are also boundless and measureless. The future is 
full and waiting for discovery; the individual need only look within 
himself the possibilities have no limits! 

From another petspective The Prophet* 3 words may echo only the vastness, 
loneliness, and helplessness of the unknown* The Self is perhaps too 
boundless and measureless to be perceived, and therefore remains unexplored 
and uncharted; the possibilities never are discovered* 

As educators, our goal, ideally, is to guide our students to an awakening 
of the potentials they possess, to a discovery of the possibilities 
waiting for them* We will always find ourselves confronted with students 
who view life and their own individual lives from one of these perspectives: 
those who are willing to awaken to the possibilities waiting for them 
and wit;iin ^hem, and thore who, for fear of the vastness, hesitate to have 
these countless possibilities introduced to them* 

It Is little credit to educators when students of the first perspective 
succeed, grov^ and expand* For without us their growth would perhaps come 
^nvwav* * and might come more easily outside of the confines of our ed- 
ucational systam! But the students of the second perspective are our 
real and continuing challenge* For them a limited look at themselves and 
thus their seemingly limited potential is sufficient* They appear to 
only be concerned with a present-day reality* A closer examination of 
these two perspectives has revealed to us that each has some good to give 
the other* Students (that's all of us!) need to have a willingness to 
face and deal with future possibilities and inner potentials, but we also 
need a concern for realities of the present* 

We have come to the conclusion that if wa are to help our students see 
their possibilities or first help them see the advantage of searching 
wtthln themselves for these possibilities we have to make their search 
of self-realization relevant to their lives as thef see them and experience 
them* This relevance must be the center from which we expand our programs; 
it must be the basis of our learning process* We need to begin by meeting 
oar students where they are in their process of sp1 ^^-realization (not 
wht*re we are or where we would like them to be) and work from that beginning* 
This process might not immediately meet our needs or help us reach o ur 
potentials, but by helping us deal realistically with our students* needs 
and potentials, we are developing our professionalism* ** and we are charting 
a sea that is boundless and measure lesd! 
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No doubt thl8 sounds very "ple-ln-the-sky," but we have learned from 
experience that taking son^thlng. that Is relevant to us «f ^jjj* 
kids to It does not work. It doesn't because there Is nothing within 
their reality to connect our Ideas; to be valid a concept must be under- 
stood BT^tlll (Kids are very cool, veally, they simply won't do 
something If It Is totally meaningless — and that shows some hope and 
progress In Itself*) 

So, what we suggest Is that classroom teaching be more Involved with 
realities so that our students may search out themselves within these 
realities and then see their potentials. Reality- the here and now — 
must come first; the relevancy mjst he clear. If we take this approach, 
perhaps our students of the second perspective will gradually c > to 
accept the possibilities open to them because they will gradual./ learn 
thot they have the potential of facing those possibilities. In other 
words, we think we can structure our classes, or at least develop within 
our classes, an atmosphere in which our students will want to look at 
themselves as they are, where they are/and then proceed from there to 
explore what they will do. We need to make the sea of the self a little 
less boundless and measureless at first... a little less threatening. 

Suzanne Kelley 
Seventh Grade English 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR STUDENTS 



Seventh Grade: To develop each pupil's self <*avarene88* 

To develop and expand each pupil's occupational 
awareness* 

To linprovo pupil Involvemont by focusing subject 
areas around a career development theme* 



El({hth Grade: To provide experience for students to assist thetn*- 

selves In evaluating their Interests ^ abilities > 
values ^ and needs as they relate to occupational 
roles* 

To provide students with opportunities for further 
exploration of occupational cluster 3 , leading to a 
tentative selection of a specific cluster for 
further exploration at the ninth grade level* 



Ninth Grade: To improve student Involvement by making the subl^ct 

matter more meaningful* 

To provide guidance and counseling for the purpose 
of helping the students in selecting occupational 
clusters for future employment « 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHERS 



To keep informed of present «-day publications even 
though they may not b6 consistent with one^s personal 
philosophy* 

To relate what we offer in the way of svtbject 
materials with the world of work* 
To relate to others In such a manner as to provide 
living models for our students* 
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CLASSROOM OBJECTIVES 



Cognitive . . 

able to Identify potentials and Interests. 
Is able to Interpret tables, gr&phs, and charts. 
Is able to read for main Ideas and details which support or 
contradict generalizations. 

Is able to develop more effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills. 



Affective 

Empathizes with others. 

Creates an atmosphere In which others feel secure. 
Views self as a worthy person. 
Develops a positive self Image. 



Pflychomotor 

Develops manual dexterity. 
Develops gross motor coordination. 
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FAMILY MODEL 



Preface 

The family model Is Intended to be a flexible composite and Is 
not Intended to represent an Ideal* There Is Infinite variety 
to the make-up and structure of successful and happy families* 
When Introducing the family models a discussion vlll follow 
which will hopefully bring out the many possibilities of success** 
ful family groups* It is hoped that Individual Instructors will 
change the model to fit their individual needs and those of 
their students* 



Resource Information 

The family is made up as follows: Father, 40 years ^c^ld 

Mother 9 39 years old 
1 Boy» 16 years old 
1 Girlt 13 years old 
Family pet^ either cat or 
dog or both 



Living Situation 

The family has recently moved into this area# They are presently 
renting but plan to build or buy at a future date* They are 
residing in a three bedroom house or apartment* This community 
was chosen because of the close proximity to the father^ s place 
of employment* The mother^ s Job is within the locale* When 
they build their new home» the site will be within the community* 



Economic Data 

The father works for a large company* He is a skilled or seml^ 
skilled laborer* The mother works part'^tlme in a local retail 
establishments The father's income is $225 a week, $11,700 a 
year* Ihe mother adds $2,000 a >ear for an aggregate Income of 
$^3,700 before taxes* 



Taxes, after all standard deductions plus those for medical 
insurance, etc*, account for 20 percent of their total income* 
As the family is renting, this does not represent property or 
municipal taxes except indirectly* 

Rent may be figured at $300 a month for the apartment, not 
including phone and electricity, which will add $30 to this 
total* Rent for the house will be set at $250 a month, not 
including utilities* Utilities break down as electricity, $20; 
gas, $30; phone, $10; water, $3* Upkeep in general is provided 
in the rent in both situations and Includes major repair when 
needed* 

The family has certain spending patterns that are predictable: 
groceries average $40 a week# Transportation costs are $160 
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FAMILY MODEL 



a month, broktn down as followat there are tvo cars, one tvo 
years old with a $100 payment due, and a six-year- old car which 
Is paid for and Is shared by mother and son. Insurance for the 
two cars including all family members Is $40 a month. Gas Is 
$40 a month for the use In both cars, and the son pays for hla 
own gas on a use basis. 



The family has a free checking account of about $300. They have 
a savings account of $1,800 and stock ownership In the father's 
company. They own 20.5 shares; each share has an average market 
value of $30. An Insurance policy haaU cash- In value of ap- 
proximately $1,200. The two autos hav* a combined loan value of 
$2,100. Add to this miscellaneous appliances and furniture. 



Liabilities 

The loan on the family car will be paid up In one year as they 

still owe $1,200. They have three ma.lor revolving credit accountu, 
one at Sears for $200, one at Dayton's for $150, ncd one at 
Penney' 8 for $100. No other outstanding debts have been accrued. 
The 13-yeav-old girl, however, has been lecelvlng orthodontal 
care not covered by medical Insurance and this care has been 
estimated at an additional $1,000 over the next year If the 
program Is continued. 

Unusual and unexpected costs may be accrued by the family during 
the year, such as: loss by theft or any loss not covered by 
Insurance, needed repairs on the family autos, especially the 
older auto, additional Insurance expenses should the 16-year-old 
boy buy his own car and not be a 10 percent driver, replacement 
or major repair on appliances, and dea»h expenses for a close 
relative outside the Immediate family. Also, the family Income 
may be affected by loss of or cut-back In the hours of the 
mother's Job, strikes or layoffs In the father's Job, -^r a 
combination of these things. 



Sociological Data . 

The family as a group and as individual mtffn.ers have well defined 
leisure time Interests and activities. The father en.loys watching 
organized sports and occasionally sees a major sporting event. 
He also enjoys handyman Jobs arotmd the house or apartment. He 
Is seriously thinking about his retirement needs In t*«e not too 
distant future. 

The mother is re-examining her role in the family. As the children 
have now reached the age where they take care of themselves for 
short periods of time, she finds she has more time to devote In 
developing her personal Interests. She is a member of a bowling 
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team, she enjoys reading and Is planning the decor of the house 
to be built* She has enrolled in a night course to learn ceramic 
techniques. She and her husband are mettbers of a Wednesday night 
bridge club, although hers Is the greater Interest. 

The 16-year-old boy's Interest Is In owning his own car and 
secondly in getting a Job. In school he Is active In the sports 
program. He Is dating and has a part-time Job, 

The 13-year-old girl has a great interest In learning personal 
grooming and In current music and fashion trends. Like her 
brother, she has no defined career goals but Is thinking strongly 
of doing something In the soclal-humanltarlan area, 

♦ 

The family frequently attends religious services. Their entertain- 
ment consists of games, a movie all agree on, and frequent motor 
trips on weekends. Every yer.r a vacation Is planned for a week 
or two, usually a lake cabin retreat, but sometimes a trip to 
other parts of the country lo visit relatives. 



Problem Areas 

The greatest single problem as Identified by Individual members 
of the family Is an Inter- personal lack of understanding (empathy). 
Because of this, communication barriers exist from time to time. 
The father sees a wasted life for his son unless he chooses a 
career (preferably one requiring a college education, which he 
did not have) and puts all his efforts In that direction. He aleo 
wishes his son knew the value of a dollar, respected authority, 
and at the same time was more indlvlduallstlct "Just because all 
your friends wear their hair down to their navels Isn^t any reason 
you have to." 

The 3on, In turn, feels the father tends to be arbitrary In his 
decisions, especially about whose lob should be what around the 
house/apartm'int . He secretly admires certain qualities his 
father and mother have, but wouldn't think of verbalising them. 
He feels his mother still treats him as a little boy even though 
he sees himself as an adult (After all, I have my driver's license 
now!). He has all the standard concerns of people his age about 
social prejudice, pollution and war, along with some simplistic 
answers. He Is not as concerned as his sister Is, however, and 
feels her more vocal protests are a sign of her Immaturity ("When 
she's my age, she'll see things differently."). 

The daughter's main concern Is that she Is not taken seriously. 
She feels that she Is not being allowed to grow up fast enough. 
She participates In "walks" for various causes, and helps jut on 
environmental collection drives. In school she Is known as a 
"live wire," Is In the Pep Club and Poster Club, and is i member 
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of the Student Senate. She feels her mother and father lack an 
understanding of world problems. She feels her brother Is too 
concerned with himself and not enough with other people. 

The mother's chief concern is that her children are taken care 
of and are happy. This, she feels, Is sometimes a difficult 
task. She sees her role as holding the family together and 
acting as a sympathetic listener to all the Individual problems. 
She also feels she has a growing responsibility to develop her 
own Interests and wishes her husband would take more Interest 
In leisure- time activities, especially those of a cultural 
nature ("Oh, dear, please, not another ball game!"). 



FAMILY MODEL BUDGET 



Combined Yearly Gross Income 



$13,700.00 



Combined Monthly Gross Income 
(Withholding Tax 20%) 

Net Income 



$ 1,142.00 
228.40 

$ 913.60 



Expenses 



Groceries /Household Supplies 


$ leOeOO 


Transportation 


1 

ISOeOO 






Rent 


4^Ue uu 


Utilities 


65.00 


Credit Accounts, Installment Buying 


40.00 


Employment Expenses 


2 

10.00 ^ 


Payroll Savings 


40.00 


Clothing 


50.00 


Dental-medical Expenses 


50.00 


Church 


F 00 


School Expense (hot lunch, locker fee. 


14.00 


etc.) 




Vacation (local lake cabin) 

* 


25.00 


Recreation 


20.00 ^ 


Total Expenses Per Month 


$ 912.00 



(apartment) 
300.00 

30.00 



$ 927.00 



D^ie to fluctuating economic conditional the students should base 
all of their financial decisions regarding the family and hone 
models on information received from resource speakers. 



Includes gas. Insurance, car payment 
^ Union dues and life Insurance through the union 
3 Son and daughter provide the bulk of their own recreational expense 

through baby-sitting for the daughter ($5 a week), and the son's 

part- time lob ($20 a week). 
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THE COMMUNITY MODEL 
YOUR TOWN. U.S. A.. POPUUTION 30,000 



Location 

It Is a suburb bordering an urban area. There are no defined 
business districts, but It contains or Is near several shopping 
complexes. It Includes an Industrial park and scattered small 
manufacturing and business concerns. Of the private land avail- 
able, 30 percent Is zoned for commercial light and heavy Indus- 
trial use, 20 percent residential eoalng for multiple dwellings, 
and SO percent for single unit dwellings. 20 percent of the 
total land area Is publicly owned. 

Schools 

This community Is one of three In a consolidated school district. 
The community has public, parochial, and private schools. One 
of the public high schools is a vocational technical school. 



Medical 

Local clinics within the community provide most medical needs 
and hospital services are nearby. There are three nursing homea 
In the area. 



Transportation Facilities 

Ma1or trunk highways. Interstate, county, and municipal highways 
are all In good repair. There Is a metropolitan bus service, 
while railroad services exlscs for freight only. 

Parks « Libraries, and Recreation 

The community has neighborhood parks with full winter and summer 
recreational facilities oind programs. A branch of the county 
. library Is located In the ponmunlty. There are two bowling alleys, 
one motion picture theater, and various quick order and family 
restaurants. 

Cltv Government. Police, and Fire Departments 

The community mayor or village-manager and council type government 
is elected every two years. The fire department is v ^unteer 
except for the chief and two assistants, and the police force has 
30 officers. 



Sociological Data 

The family model represents the average age. Income, and life- 
style for this community. 



Racial Balance 

The population of this community Is 95 percent Caucasian, three 
percent Afro-American, and two percent Indian, Oriental, or 
Mexican-American. 
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THE COMMUNITY MOOEL 



Demographic Curve 



20 



Percentage 

of 15 



Total 



Population 



10 




5 12 
Age 



15 



18 



25 



40 



65 

and over 



Churches 



All ma lor faiths are represented. 



Topographical Features 

Land contour: In the northeast qtiadrant are gently rolling hills 
which taper off toward the southwest, where the land Is generally 
flat. Originally It was an eastern hardwood forest until 
European settlement and farming came. When the suburb was 
Incorporated, surrounding farmland gradtially turned into housing 
sub- divisions. There are two lakes within the community: Lake 
Zlngy, 300 acres, and Lake Mlnny« 150 acres. One stream, Helling 
Creek, originates In Lake Zlngy and flows Into the Mississippi 
River. 



HOME MODEL 

The family Is probably able to build about a $31,000 three- 
bedroom rambler. 

Taking Into account the family's Income and a general "rule 
of thumb" of 2h times the yearly Income, the family should 
be able to afford a house In the lower $30,000 bracket. 
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EIGHTH GtlADE ART 



Art and art<-related careers are an Important part of defining the family 
model's Individual and group Interests Into ineaningFul design solutions^ 
Students will be exposed to categories of Interior trim and furnishings # 
Students will be encouraged to use decorating materials In ways that 
satisfy Individual and group needs both psychologically and economically^ 

Knowledge of design principles aid the students In creating exciting 
personalized Interiors and exteriors # The eighth grade art activities 
will stress developing personal design judgment along with a knowledge 
of which resource people are available to the family for Interior and 
exterior design. Field trips will also give art students a practical 
on-site view of successful home Interiors and exteriors* 



Classroom Objective s 



Is able to make design decisions based on knowledge of 

personal Interests and design principles « 

Is able to Identify color harmonies and discordant color 

combinations* 

Is able to create Individualized and family room settings* 
Is able to arrange wall and floor coverings and accessories 
to decorate Individual rooms* 

Is able to develop more effective listening 9 observing^ and 
reading skills « 



Affective 

Makes value Judgment between design alternatives* 
Understands other ^s aesthetic needs and Is able to reach 
family consensus* 

Psycnomotor 

Develops manual dexterity* 
Develops gross motor coordination* 
Develops hand^^eye coordination* 

Specific Concepts 



Cognitive 



Wall accessories 
Floor accessories 
Statuary 

Window and door placement 
Furniture placement 
Scale drawing 
Floor coverings 



Wall coverings 
Personal Interests 
Symbols 

Site orientation 
Accllmltlzatlon 
Plant types 
Shade needs 
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Activity I (to be used with "Section Ft Interior Decorating") 

Many tines the final decoration of a room depends upon a few well- 
placed accessories. Generally accessories may be divided into 
these categories: wall accessories, floor accessories, and statuary. 

Wall accessories include such Items as mirrors, paintings, prints, 
mosaics, tapestries, plaques, plates, sconces, and book shelves. 

Floor accessories Include such times as scatter rugs, rug runners, 
pillows, and standing statuary and large potted plants. 

Statuary includes such things as bric-a-brac, figurines, flowers, 
plants, and ash trays. 

By reading such home-oriented periodicals as House and Garden . Heme 
Beautiful, Better Homes and Gardens , and Good Housekeeping , and 
other publications, compile a scrapbook which would collect ideas 
for using accessories in the home. It should be divided into the 
three categories. Try to choose accessories that reflect your 
own personal tastes and Interests. All furnishings In the family 
areas should reflect the needs of the family members. 

The accessories may be further categorized Into color groupings, 
individual Items such as a portfolio for lamps, statues, potted 
plants, etc. 



Activity II (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

Interior decorating Is an exciting art field. The decorator 
assists clients In making design decisions based upon Individual 
needs. Occasionally, he works with architects In furnishing 
a dwelling or structure. 

Tlie Interior decorator makes design decisions based upon knowledge 
of color harmonies, design principles, and product knowledge of a 
wide range of furniture, coverings, and accessories. 

In this activity, the student will learn about Interior decorating 
by developing a redecorating plan for his own room. 

First, the student Ift to make a scale drawing of his bedroom 
1^ Including door and window openings, closets, and shelves. The 

way the door opens Is Important. Also, the student should indicate 
what areas surround the room. 

Secondly, the student should choose the color or colors he wishes 
to use in decorating his room. He will also look through fabric 
and wall paper samples to make wall covering choices. 
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Thirdly, the student will choose accessories to Indicate his 
Interests. Accessories Include lamps and tables, posters, books, 
art obiects, displays of collections, plants, and millions of 
other objects. 

When all the selections of the design elements are made, the student 
must arrange them In a personally satisfying way. By studying the 
solutions to decorating the small bedroom, the student finally draws 
a second scale drawing showing furniture placement. Along with the 
second scale drawing, the student shows through pictures or drawings 
his accessories choices. There should also be examples of floor 
and wall coverings, drapes, and bed spreads* 



A ctivity III (to be used with "Section H: Landscaping") 

Landscaping blends the dwelling to its site. Careful attention 
should be paid to choosing plants that are area acclimated, require 
less care, are hardy, and that will provide shade, privacy, and 
aesthetic beauty. 

* 

Once plants, trees, and shrubs have been chosen, they may be 
arranged on the site. 

The plants* characteristics will help determine thelv placement. 

♦ 

* Certain general rules should be followed: 

1. Large trees should be planted so that their root systemc 
will not Interfere at maturity with foundations, driveways, 
walkways, or underground utilities. 

2. All plantings should be spaced to allow for maturity. 

3. Steep slopes that are not practical for sod may be terraced 
or planted In an acclimatized ground cover. 
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To Introduce the above concepts to the students, a field trip to 
a local arboretum is suggested. In the Minneapolis area an arboretum 
is available near Ch.mhassen. Guides are available for tours and 
speakers will visit classrooms upon request. Prepare students for 
the trip by a brief discussion of the above concepts using slides 
or pictures representing the arrangement of plants and shvubs. 
Ilotet plants periodically are on sale at the Arboretum and students 
could purchase small plants or shrubs to plant on the school grounc^. 
or to grow in the classroom under experimental ccndltlons. The 
same type of pla»t could be planted in sand, loam, clay, and un- 
differentiated decayed bedrock, and the effects of soil on growth 
observed. 
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Act ivity IV (to be used with "Section H: Landscaping") 

Have the students list the shrubs otx their lots and Indicate their 
relative positions, (Draw a rough diagram.) From what they have 
learned, what placement. If any, would be changed? What additions 
could be made and where? Be sure to use the symbols on the work 
sheet • 



Activity V (to be used with "Section H: Landscaping") 

Conduct a class discussion with a nursery man or conservation 
official covering which trees and shrubs are native to this area, 
the root systems, susceptibility to disease and weather, grc^h 
. rates, care, and sugge.*3ted used of v«(rlous types of plants* 

Resource people are available from area nurseries and the State 
Department of Forestry* 



Materials Needed 

Periudicals 
Scrapbook 
Pen and ink 
Glue 

Graph paper 

Wallpaper and rug swatches 

Resource persons 

Plants 

Rock 

Soil 
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Landscape, Plan , 

design: ADRIAN MARTINEZ 
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Landscape Symbols 



This plan shows the detlnltlor. of separate areas-ser- 
vice area, play area. deck. Ia «>n. vegetable garden. Yet 
each one ties Into the other. Tiiere is harmony and scale. 
There is ample use of plants and yet plenty of paveo 
area for outdoor uses. 

Hedges and walks are well planned; tite sweep of 
greenery around the l«wn Is • handsome border for 
arivflcy and visufti appeal. A fence *rames the property. 
•Ithough It is quit* possible K would not be needed for 
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the garden Is obscured from vte\i'' by the plantings on 
almost all sides. 

The paved areas may be oonorete block, briek, tile. 
Only the lawn Is mandatory, as It Is an essential balanot 
for mtm and oolor within the whole framework. 

Plotted on graph psper with a three«foot scale, the 
plan also shows landscape symbols and how to use them 
to plot your proparty. 

Copyrl^Tht 0 im by Jach Kiu.n.-.w. liy 
pormleolon oi Hcap^i: & How, Publiohotg. 




^ PRBLIMINART PLAN tito oondttloni. ezlatiiig ii propoMd 




FINISHED PLAN ftreft development. plAAtlng 



Making a Landscape Plan 
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EIGHTH GRADE ENGLISH 



If you were an eighth grade student and were confronted with ae confusing 
tmtttltude of general career descriptions, l«e«, pamphlets, occupational 
encyclopedias, films, fictionalized stories based on career stereotypes, 
etc«, what would you do? Probably not mach# You would simply be over- 
whelmed « You wouldn't be able to see how It could possibly apply to you, 
or to what you value or to how you see your future and probable lifestyle « 
It would remain Just a confusing multitude of not very relevant material « 

Eighth grade students ate In a period of transition* They are no longer 
children who have all of their needs met by external sources ^ yet they 
don't possess the knowledge or experience to be an adult and make long-term 
decisions which affect them for the rest of their lives* Concentrated 
assistance Is needed during this crucial period to help the students Inter* 
pret existing career related materials In accordance with Individual Interests, 
values, and needs* In order to facilitate this transition, the students will , 
be given practice In Identifying various personal attributes which may shape 
future career choices and lifestyles • 

Classroom Objectives 
Cognitive 

Is able to list values and Interests which come from school, 
family members, and peer group relationships # 
Is able to clarify purpose or theme* 

Is able to read for main Ideas and details which support or 
contradict generalisations* 

Is able to be aware of the complicated nature of legal contracts 
and accepts the necessity of careful Interpretation of such 
documents* 

Is able to Identify various lifestyles and able to analyze 
which types oif people would be happy living In that manner* 
Is able to evaluate Information and sources of Information by: 

-distinguishing between relevant and Irrelevant Information 
-checking on the bias of the author or other sources of 
Information 

-distinguishing between facts. Inferences, estimates, 
and value Judgments 

-checking for a completeness of Information 
Is able to Interpret written material, tables, graphs, and charts* 
Is able to develop more effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills* 
Affective 

Develops a positive sell Image • 
Empathizes with others* 
Views self as a worthy person* 
Is curious about personal and social data* 
Sees school as a place for self development* 
Remains sceptical of conventional truths* 

Sees the Importance of examining. Identifying, and clarifying 
the student's own values and working out a consistent value 
system* 
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Psychoniotor 

Develops manual dexterity « 
Develops gross motor coordination* 



Specific Concepts 

Comminlcatlon 

Mechanics of communication 

Need for communication In dally life and business affairs 

Identification 

Role playing 

Small group- discussion 

Hu:nanlzatlon 

Transactional analysis 

Interdependence 



A ctivity I (tp be used with "Section A: Needs Assessment") 

Word Association In this activity the teacher will read a list 
of words naming kinds of living places. Each student will be given 
the task of writing the first word which associated with each of 
the different living places. The teacher may use the following 
list of^^dwelllngs . 



I. 


canvas tent 


14. 


teepee 


2. 


townhouse 


15. 


Igloo 


3. 


high-rise apartment 


16. 


penthouse 


4. 


log cabin 


17. 


dormitory 


5. 


tenement 


18. 


mobile home 


6. 


apartment 


19. 


bunk hoase 


7. 


duplex 


20. 


castle 


8. 


rambler 


21. 


efficiency apartmeit 


9. 


slum house 


27. 


hut 


10. 


trailer house 


23. 


federal housing project 


11. 


farm house * 


24. 


rest home 


12. 


cabin 


25. 


suburban tract house 


13. 


mansion 







If either the teacher or students have other dwelling names In mind, 
add them tu the list. 

Prior to reading the list the teacher should remind the students 
to mentally catalogue the reasons for each work association which 
they make. Upon completion of this activity, divide the students 
into "buzz groups" of two, four, or six students each. (If any 
dwelling name Is unfamiliar to the student, he should leave It 
blank.) 
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The group should select five dwellings for the purpose of discussion 
and analysis. The analysis shall consist of a description of the 
physical setting, Inhabitants, and general lifestyle. For each 
dwelling the small group should fill out the dwelling description 
form based on the general consensus of the small group. Upon 
completion of this task, the teacher should post all completed 
forma on the bulletin board and be sui^e that every student has 
the opportunity to become familiar with each living place and Its 
characteristics* 



Activity II (to be used with "Section A: Needs Assessment") 

In this activity the students will use the general information 
gained from Activity 1. It vlll be the task of the students to 
suggest proper housing alternatives for specific types of people. 
The teacher should read to the students the enclosed case study 
descriptions of people looking tor a place to live. The student 
should then suggest either orally or by writing, two types of 
dwellings which would be "appropriate" for these people. Specific 
questions from the students about the people should be answered by 
the teacher. Typical questions may revolve around lifestyle and 
value prespectlves of the dwelling searchers. It Is suggested that 
the teacher Inform the students that the skills gained from this 
actlv^*"' *»111 be very useful In the future when a dwelling will be 
planne ^or their Model Family and possibly for their own future 
decisions. 

The dwellings the students select for these people MOST come from 
the want-ad section of the local newspaper. 



Case Study A The Smith Family 

The Smith fanlly recently moved here from Atlanta, Georgia. The 
family consists of Fred and Mary Lou Stolth and their two young 
children, Harvey and Grace. Mr. Smith has been unable to find 
employment since moving here and they are currently staying with 
relatives on a temporary basis. Mr. Smith has been encouraged by 
* the number of job opportunities found In the latest newspaper 
want-ad section and Is sure he will have a good-paying Job soon. 

Where would you encourage them to locate and what type of housing 
would you recommend? Be sure to back up your recommandatlons with 
sound reasons. 

Case Study B The Miller Family 

Bob and Lucy Miller were recently married and need a place to live. 
Both are 23 years old and have graduated from college. Bob Is a 
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business accountant for a large manufac during firm and Lucy Is 
an elementary teacher. Their combined yearly gross Income Is 
$18,000 with reasonable assurance of Improved earnings In the 
years to come. Both are very outdoor-oriented In terms of their 
recreation and they enjoy having pets around. 

Where would you encourage them to locate and what type of housing 
would you recommend? Be sure to back up your recommendations with 
sound reasons. 

Case Study C The Johnson Family 

Bill and Clara Johnson are forced to find new housing due to urban 
renewal In their current area. Both are of retirement age, but Mrs. 
Johnson must supplement their Social Security Income by working 
part-time as a sales clerk because Mr. Johnson's health will not 
"permit htm to work. Their four married children are living In 
other cities and cannot be of help. The city has paid them $12,500 
for their old home and will pay for their moving expenses. The 
mortgage on their old home can be paid off with $3,500. 

Where would you encourage them to locate and what type of housing 
would you recommend? Be sure to back up *your recommendations with 
sound reasons. 

C ase Study D Joel Kohl 

Joel Kohl is a free lance photographer who receives most of his 
iluctuatlng Insome from commissions on work done for an underground 
newspaper and any pictures he sells through two scall galleries 
which display his work on consignment. He was evicted from his 
last residence tor non-payment of rent and violation of apartment 
maintenance rules. While his living conditions are unstable, he 
enjoys his work and feels that his lifestyle suits him. A home Is 
Important to Joe as ha needs space from a dark room and % rof over 
his head. 

Where would you encourage him to locate and what type of housing 
would you recommend? Be sure to back up your recommendations with 
sound reasons. 

Case Study E The White Cloud Family 

Raymond and Mary ^liltecloud have decided to leave the Indian 
reservation because of living conditions and Inadequate education 
from their five <;hlldipn. Raymond is Involved In a federal Job 
program ^Thlch has found him a Job as a laborer for a construction 
firm in the city. He has been guaranteed year-round work at 
$6.50/hour, with attractive fringe benefits of pald-for health 
and dental care. Other Indians who have become Involved in this 
program have found It to be a satisfying, lucrative, and rapid 
means of improving their family's living conditions and lifestyle. 
Raymond, however, maintains strong ties to friends and relatives 
on the reservations and haft worries about his family being swallowed 
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up In a white tnlddleclass value system and lifestyle* 

Where would you eacourage them to locate and what type of housing 
would you recommend? Be sure to back up your recommendations with 
sound reasons* 

These case studies are samples* If the teachers wish to alter ^ 
eliminate, or construct new case studies, they are encouraged 
to do so* 



Activity III (to be used with ''Section A: Needs Assessment^') 
Appendix: Transactional Analysis 

Included wLlh the other activities for English In the Needs 
Assessemnt rectlon Is the following background Information on 
transactional analysis* The >portance of efficient and worth- 
while communication between the family model members when planning 
a home Is obvious* Also, accurate communication Is Imperative 
with all the people with whom the family will come In contact while 
building the home* Transactional ayalysls can be a valuable tool 
In helping* to make communication easier and more effective* 

The teacher should have copies or summaries made for the students* 
After discussion and a questlon-and-answer session^ the role playing 
exercises should be used* 



Activ ity ly (to be used with ''Section D: Financing") 

Since this section deals with familiarizing the students with the 
various ^types of loans and loan qualifications, direct contact with 
experts In this area Is recommended* The following kinds of people 
could be brought Into the classroom to describe their function In 
the home acquisition proce^^: 
a* Real estate sale? An 
b * Lawyer 
c * Banker 
d* Insurance agent 
These people should be directed tot 

a* Provide studantj with a general description of their Job* 
b* Acquaint students with the usual written and oral communl*- 
cation which takes place between buyer and seller or 
buyer and builder* (Encourage speakers to provide students 
with appropriate forms*) 
c* Identify frequent problem areas of Ignorance, conflict, 

or misunderstanding for the prospective homeowner* 
d* Discuss the legal vs* moral obligations of written contracts* 
e* Be willing to field any questions the students might have 
In the speaker's area of expertise* 
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DWELLING DESCRmiON FORM 

FHYSICAL SETTING 

1. How many people live In the dwelling? 

2. What kinds of furniture are,>found In the dwelling? 

3. What la the climate around the dwelling? 

4. Are there trees In the area? 

5. What are the sanitary conditions within the dwelling and In 
the Imnedlate area? 

6. What Is the size of the living place? 

7. List the types of animals found Inside /outside this dwelling. 

8. What transportation facilities are located around this dwelling? 

9. What recreational facilities are located around this dwelling? 

10. What ser -ices are made available to people living In these 
dwellings i 

INHABITANTS 

1. What are the ages of the people living In this home? 

2. What Is the occupatlon(s) of the paople living In the dwelling? 

3. What Is the Income of the people living in the dwelling? 

4. What ethnic group do these people belong to? 

5. In your opinion, are the Inhabitants of this dwelling happy? 

What do you feel are the causes of their happiness or 
uhhapplness? 

6. What language do these people speak? 
LIFESTYLES 

1. What type of dress Is found to be typical of the people living 
In this dwelling? 

2. How do these people have fun? 

3. How many hours do these people spend (per day) working, sleeping, 
or playing? 

4. What recreational equipment do these paople own? 
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5* Do these people own any automobiles? 

6* What types of food do these people eat? 

7* What do these people feel good about? 

8* What do these people feel bad about? 

9* What do these people wish for the future? 

10. Do these people have a religion? 

PERSONAL COMMENTS 

1, Would you like to live In this dwelling? 

2* Are you presently planning your life sn you will be able 
to buy or afford a dwelling such as this? 

3* Is this dwelling better or worse than the place you are 
currently living? 

4* Would you work to achieve a dwelling similar to the one you 
just described? 
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TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS - TA 



Large Grouos 



This theory Is developed by Dr. Harris in the book, I'm Okav-'You're Okay, and 
is based on readings from Games People Play . It is a simple concept, easily 
understood by people of all ability levels, and its beauty lies in its applica- 
bility by the layman. Transactional analysis, or TA, enables people to examine 
their own and others' behavior In terms of what, exactly, is happening during 
the process of communication: what makes a communication worthwhile and satis- 
fying, while another breaks down instantly, or worse, results in an uproar, 
or game-playing, or some other unpleasant situation. 

Dr. Harris postulates that the brain is much like a computer, whose tapes are 
the Input of all that has happened in the past. He bases his theory on the 
experiments that have been done with the human brain. People react, when certain 
areas of the brain are stimulated, by remembering events in the past, and along 
with remembering, they feel a certain mood— happiness, sadness, even movement. 

There are times when someone pushes our computer button and a tape from the 
past comes on. Are we the helpless victims of these tapes? They are. after all, 
non-erasable. While we are stuck with them, we don't need to let them govern 
our actions, if ve can spot them and control them. 



Dr. Harris suggests that we 



have, basically, three ego states: 

The first is the Parent : the small child s . 
mind records everything . He begins to accumulate 
parent tapes very early. These are the voices of 
authority that say "ought" and "ought not." Not 
only voices, but gestures, facial expressions, and 
tone of voice convey the message of parent to 
the small child. Parent tapes may come from the 
"real" parents, and from many other sources— 
any source that seems to the child to be authori- 
tative- -grandparents, relatives, older siblings, 
even the TV. Or perhaps especially the TV. 

The child's adult begins to develop at about 10 
months of age. It is his "computerl' that computes 
the accuracy of the parent. It is his reasoning 
power, and is completely objective. 

This is the emotional part of the child. His 
feeling of Joy, anger, frustration, etc. 
There is the not-okay child who gets negative 
messages about himself because he is inept, al- 
ways seems to be doing the wrong thing. He is 
not as capable as his elders and feels this. 
The natural child is the Joyous, curious child 
who stands in wonder of life. 

The parent is also "divided." There is the prejudiced parent who is the auto- 
crat with pointed finger, hand on hip, who directs much like a dictator. The 
good, nurturing parent is the one who has been updated by the adult, and is look- 
ing after the welfare of the individual. 
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If the adult is functioning, things go well, for the adult tries to make sure 
that the not-okay child does not get "hooked" and get Into a squabble, and 
the prejudiced parent does not get Into a hassle by hooking someone else's kid. 
But If the adult Is not. functioning, It is probably because he Is contaminated 
by either the not-okay kid or the prejudiced parent. 

The natural child is good, but needs a capable adult. Also, the good, nurturing 
parent Is valuable—updated by che adult, he serves as a conscience and a guide 
for keeping the Individual as free from pain as possible. It Is the not-okay 
child and the prejudiced parent who get us Into trouble. 

Harris postulates that there are four basic life positions ; 

First position: "I 'm not okay — you're okay." This Is the fear position. 

In any civilized culture or any culture with any structure 
at all, Harris says this Is a natural outcome. The child 
will feel Inadequate at times, and conclude that he is, by 
comparison with the older people around him, not okay. Every- 
one experiences this position, but not everyone grows out of it. 

Second Position: "I'm not okay— you're not okay." This is the position of 

despair . This person cannot trust anyone. He feels neglected, 
mis treated --he stinks and the world around him stinks as well. 
This is the person who may end up suicidal. 

Third Position: "I'm okay — you're not okay." A dangerous position, this Is 

the attitude of the criminal who can kill or malm without con- 
science. He is often the battered child, who, in the healing 
process, concludes that he Is okay (but this is a tenuous 
okayness), but the rest of mankind is really lousy. 

Fourth Position: "I'm okay— you're okay." This is the ideal position. The 

person who feels this way is the one who functions best, has 
the most control over his life, and therefore, more freedom. 

In the first three positions, there is an awful irony. Althnugh these three 
people need , desperately, the "stroking" or positive input from other people, 
they cannot accept it even when they get it. Only the fourth position person 
can accept stroking, believing it and taking it for what it is. The first three 
will probably say, "You're just saying that," or "No one can possibly like me." 
Often the not-okuy child will reinforce his position by bringing fire and brim- 
stone down upon his head. 

Stamp Collectors ; The first three position people are stamp collectors. Position one 
will collect brown stamps— the world has crapped on me, and in time he will cash 
them in--have a good drunk, or a good spree of some kind, perhaps a temper tantrum 
or begin cutting people down. 

Position two will collect brown and black stamps, also. He may cash them in for a 
drunk or for a free suicide. Position three collects all kinds of stamps, es- 
pecially anger stamps ( red stamps) . When he cashes them in, look out. 
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So what can the fourth position person do If one of these decides to cash In ? 
On him? He doesn't need to accept their stamps. Hi doesn't need to cash them. 
Me can say. In effect, "Take your stamps elsewhere, T won't do business with you." 
and build on adult, accumulate strokes, give strokes. 

There Is no choice for the stamp collector but to rant and rave to the empty room. 

How does one keep his adult in charge? How does one feel okav about h imself ani 
about others ? 

There are no easy answers. No one promises that life will be easy under any 
circumstances. But you can help yourself escape needless pain and frustration. 
To keep the adult In charge, you must build the adult— exercise him and use him 
as often as possible. If your adult is very small (in adolescence it is very 
vulnerable) he may crumble easily, giving way to the prejudiced parent or to the 
not-okay child. How do you keep your adult in charge ? By feeling okay about 
yourself and about others. You need to understand that the other is behavliig 
(if he is being obnoxious) either in his prejudiced parent or his not-okay kid, 
and he has one of the first three life positions. (Some people go all through 
life in one of these miserable positions.) You can value even the most obnoxious 
person as a human being, even if you don't like his behavior. Why are others 
valuable? Why are you? We are all, by reason alone of our membership in the 
human family, valuable. We make one another's reality— we could not communicate 
ideas, feelings, etc., without others, nor they without us. And we can create a 
good kind of reality for one another, or we can create nightmarish realities. It 
depends on our behavior. That is why the initial exchange or transaction is so 
Important. How you come on, and how the other comes on, and how you each handle 
it, are going to determine how a whole relationship will build— or destroy. 

You can determine that you are okav. slmplv by deciding that vou are. When 
you examine it, why shouldn't you be? If we are all vulnerable, if we are all 
subject to hitman frailty, then why are you less okay than anyone else? And if 
you consider someone else okay, but yourself not okay, then you admit already 
that some people are okay. Why more okay than you? Admit to the existence of 
the little not-okay child who has overwhelmed and taken over your existence at 
times (or perhaps most of the time), and get him in harness. 

What about transactions? How do they work? 

* If you have a transaction between two of the same kind, 
that l8, a parallel transaction, things go fairly well. 
It may be a parent-parent transacnlon, an adult-adult 
transaction, or a child-child transaction. It is 
when transactions are crossed that you run into trouble. 
A crossed transaction is when one person comes on one 
way, and the other person gets his not-okay child 
hooked. It may be that the first person comes on 
adult, but still hooks the not-okay child in the other. 
Or, he may hook the not-okay child by coming on preju- 
diced parent. The authoritative parent hooks the feelings 
of the not- okay kid, and he may then transfer the trans- 
action to hia prejudiced parent to retaliate. Or, he 
may come on himself. 
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Examples of Crossed Transaction s 

1. Husband to wife: ^^Wliere dlc^ you hide the can opener?** (Ihls seems to be an 
• adult stateraenti but there Is the hidden (**hlde** the can opener) Implication 

of the prejudiced parent saying **you*re a lousy housekeeper/*) 

Wife to Huiband: (Adult comes on) "It*s In the third drawer 

or (not«-okay child puts prejudiced pavent In charge ^ and 
she replies) "If you*d open your eyes for once^ you*d 

find It where It always Is J** 

The wife had a choice: ^ notice* 

2. Mother to apn: *'Wlll you put your th:<*ngs away^ please?** (Adult working.) 
Son to mother: **Mag»* Nag.* Nag J For crlpes sake» leave a guy alone*** (not-* 

okay kid has been hooked). 

The son has a choice here» too. He could have spotted his little kid spoiling 
for a fight I and said **get lost** to the not<-okay kld| and responded with an 
adult replyi even If It means post-pnnlng doing the job: 

**Ya» mom, In a minute. Just as soon as I finish gluing this 
thing together. The ^lue will dry If I leave It.** 

If mother Is In her adult, she will understand that he Is being reasonable; 



You always have the choice of making a situation worse than It already Is by 
coming on child or parent. Or, you can come on adult. If this doesu*t work, 
then It Is probably best to withdraw temporarily, until things cool down ard two 
adults can work things out (negotiate). If negotlatlcin Is jnposslble, perhapt; 
a third, objective party needs to enter Into negotiations. But If two adults are 
negotiating without Interference from either '^not^ okay kid or prejudiced parent, 
things should go fairly smoothly. 

The picture of the young child Is something like this: 



The adult Is very small, only just 
developing. It is very vulnerable 
to being tapped, The young child 
needs considerable stroking so that 
he can learn to feel okay nbout 
himself. His not-'okay feelings need 
to he mere than compensated for if 
he is to grow to a position of 
maturity (the fourth life position). 
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The maiure Indlvlduai looks scm^ethlng like this: 




Prejudiced parent blocked 
out 



Nurturing parent 



Adult 



Natutal Child 



Not-okay child blocked 
out 



The adult Is very big, keeping 
an updated, nurturing parent, 
and in control of the natural 
child, whom he lets out at the 
appropriate times* He does not 
let his child go wild, because 
he has Informed th^ nurturing 
parent of what may happen to the 
child if he is uncontrollable* 
The nurturing parent decides in 
favor of protecting the child 
from undue harm* 
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ROLE - PLAYING ! 0BJ?;CT1VES 

I. Communication skills 

The student, faced with an entirely new "roe" in a new situation, will 
need to use his very best communication skills (listening to, critically 
analyzing, and clearly responding to words and actions of others). 

II.' A. The student will need to exercise problem- solving to the best of 
his ability, 

B. The student will get the "feel" of the "other" — the "walk in 
someone else's shoes" idea; though the situation is, of course, made 
up, students tend to become deeply involved in a given role. 

* 

C. Students will learn when an episode or situation has been resolved and 
needs to be ended. 

D. Student observers will, while watching and listening, be mentally 
exercising all of the above skills, placing themselves in the role 
("What I would do or say," for example). 

MATERIALS 
Mike 

A few chairs 
Table 

Stage (optional) 

Several role-playing situations 

Copies for students of objective procedures 

PROCEDURES 

Have ready several students who have volunteered ahead of time to do the 
role-playing. Pass objectives and procedure sheets out before starting. 
(Students who participate should be given these a day ahead.) 

1. Briefly read and discuss, objectives and procedures. 

2. Ask for the necessary number of students for each skit as the need 
arises. 

3. Tell each student, as the audience listens, what his role is in a 
given situation. ^. 

4. Tell students they may make the situation: 

A. A humorous or a serious one 

B. They must make up their roles as they go (Since this requires 
quick decision-making, they will need to watch and listen carefully 
to other characters and judge for themselves what the person in their 
role will do. There will be no time to discuss what thf>y will do. 
They will begin to play the roles without any planning ahead.) 
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They must be the role they are given and act and answer as that 
person, not as themselves* 

D. They must quickly arrange stage props according to the situation* 

S* There will be no physical violence* 

f. It is up to them to know when to end the episode > at which tim 
they will simply pause , then leave the stage. 

After each role^playing episode, discuss with audience how effectively 
each student played his role* 
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1 . Three girl a 

>tary ; You are a new girl at school. Your clothes are much different from 
those the other students wear. You are in the school lunch room. 

Wendy and Cindy : You have both been at this school for two yenrs. You are 
popular and wear "the right kind of clothes." You are sitting next to Mary. 



3. Two boys, one girl 

Scott ; You are 15 years old and have been trying various drugs for kicks. 
But you have become hooked on speed, and have to sell drugs to other kids in 
order to have money enough to buy your own. drugs. You are feeling guilty, 
because you know some of your friends are also getting hooked, and it is you 
who introduced them to drugs. You don't know where to turn, what to do. 

Father ; You notice your son, Scott, is behaving strangely, and are determined 
to try to find out what is bothering him. 

Mother : You tend to hide from unpleasantness and try to convince yourself, 
and your husband that Scott is his usual self, that there is no need to worry. 



2. Three boys 

Randy ; You are a student in seventh grade. All through grade school you wer( 
bully, constantly pushing smaller students around. You never really liked 
being a bully, and you feel that now is your opportunity to change, since you 
are in a new school. As you come down the hall the first day of school, you 
meet two boys who knew you in grade school. 

John and Mike ; You are the two boys who knew Randy in grade school. You 
know he was a bully and you know nothing of his desire to change. 



4. Three boys 

Dr. Johnson : You are i research scientist who has discovered a new drug that 
will make people young and keep them that way indefinitely. You want to try 
your drug on two 75-year-old men. You need at least two people to experiment 
with. 

Mr. Sampson ; Life has been good to you. You are adventuresome and happy. 
You are trying, with Dr. Johnson, to convince Mr. Garrison that he should 
cooperate with the experiment. 

Mr. Garrison : Life has not been so good to you. You are bitter and unhappy. 
You see no point in going through the whole thing again, perhaps Indefinitely. 
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5« Three boys 

Mr« Buckley ; You are an employer. An employee has just quit, and out of 
desperation, you have hired a man over the phone. He Is to come In to see 
you today. At the time, you are visiting In your office with your minister. 
You alvays try to make a favorable impression on your minister, because you 
feel it is good for business to be a "good" member of the church. Although 
you put up a good front, you detest black people with a blind hatred becauso 
of a bad experience you had with one black mat. lome time back. 

Reverend Anderson ; You are a kindly, sincere man, who has come to see Mr. 
Buckley for a contribution to help the poor people in a black noighborhood. 
Your sermons are often about how we should love all people. You are la the 
middle of your visit, when Mr. Buckley's new employee comes in. 

Mr. Henry ; You are the new employee. You are a black man. You are delighted 
that you have been hired, and are anxious to see your new boss. You knock on 
his door about halfway through his visit with Mr. Buckley. You can't wait to 
tell Mr. Buckley more about your good work record. 



6. Three a iris 

Mrs. Larson : You are a 25-year-old mother of three young children. Your 
husband has been dead for a year. You have tried to get work that would pay 
enough money to support your children and yourself, but could not find anything. 
Also, you would have the added expense of leaving your children in a day nursery. 
And they are much too young to leave alone. You had no choice but to go on 
welfare. 

Mi S3 Clemens ; You are a 50-year old social worker. You have come to see Mrs. 
Larson, who says she needs money for boots for one of her school-age children. 
You think all people on welfare are lazy because you have run into a few who 
really are too lazy to work. But you think they are all that way. You work 
for a living, so why shouldn't they? (Of course, you are single, and have only 
yourself to support.) With you is a new young social worker, whom you are 
training. 

Miss Watkins ; You are a 21-year-old social worker, being trained by Miss Clemens. 
You go with her to see Mrs. Larson. You are excited about your new job, and want 
to do it well. 

7. Two boys, one girl 

Dan ; You are a ninth grade student. You are in the principal's office, along 
with your teacher, who says he will not let you return to class until you cut 
your hair and keep yourself clean. 

Mr. Henderson ; You are the teacher. 

Miss Logan ; You are the principal, and must voake the final decision. 
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8* Two boys^ one girl 



Mr> Jones : You are convinced that your neighbor, Mr. Carlson, Is trying to 
poison your dog. You know he does not like your dog very well, and have had 
occasional arguments with hltn about the dog^s being on his property from time 
to time. You have noticed Mr* Knots, your neighbor, giving the dog food lately* 
This arouses your suspicions. 

Mr# Knots : You are the neighbor. You don't especially like dogs, tut you 
dislike even more seeing food go to waste, and have decided to give the dog 
5)craps from your meals* You and Mr* Jones are discussing his suspicions when 
Mrs* Jones enters* 

Mrs Jones ; You think your husband Is behaving foolishly. You hate fights. 
You find them In the back yard, arguing. 

9. Three girls 

Jenny ; You are shopping with your mother. You have found a dress that Is much 
too old for you, but you are In love with It because you think It makes you look 
sophisticated. On top of that, you are at the age when you hate to have your 
mother offering her opinions all the time. 

Mother ; You are horrified that Jenny wants a dress that makes her look ridicu- 
lous and try very tactfully, without hurting her feelings, to talk her out of It. 
Your job is made more difficult because of the saleslady, who refuses to leave 
you alone with Jenny. 

Saleslady ; You are anxious to make a sale. You need the money. You keep 
pushing Jenny and her mother to buy the dress, which you know Is not for a girl 
Jenny's age and Is unbecoming. 

10. Three girls, one boy 

Mrs. Applebee ; You are a patient In the hospital and share a room with Mrs. 
Grant. You are full of Imaginary Illnesses, crabby, cantankerous, always whining 
and complaining, and think the nurses don't care if you live or die. The only 
person you have any faith in is your doctor, who has been kind enough to put you 
in the hospital for one of your imaginary Illnesses. You complain to him about 
the nurse. 

Mrs. Grant ; You are the patient who shares the hospital room with Mrs. Applebee. 
You are really ill, though you are getting better. You are good-natured and 
understanding. You treat the nurses with consideration and respect, knowing they 
are very busy and have other patients besides you. You are weary of listening to 
Mrs. Applebee, but you are too nice to say anything. 

Nurse; You have the honor of taking care of Mrs. Applebee and Mrs. Grant. You 
are fond of Mrs. Grant, and this probably shows. But you are about to go out of 
your mind listening to Mrs. Applebee 's constant complaining and accusations. 
You complain to Mrs. Applebee 's doctor about he** behavior and wonder why she 
needs to stay in the hospital when she isn't really ill. 
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Doct or Johnson : You come In to see Mrs. Applebee each day. Both she and the 
nursfhave comp lained to you about one another You know that nurse has a 
right to be Impatient, but you also know that Mrs. Applebee is ^ lonely and 
frightened woman. This is why she imagines herself to be ill all the time. 
You must keep the peace in this room that is full of tension. 

11. Foui girls, three boys 

Lisa- You are shopping with your girlfriend. Debbie. You have stolen some 
^iandise! but Debbie knows nothing about this until the security guard stops 
you. He takes you both into his office and calls your parents. 

Debbie: You are shopping with Lisa. You are totally surprised when the 
security guard 8topi> you. 

Security Guard. Mr. White ; You must decide what action to take, and whether dr 
not blth girls^are involve d in the theft. You call their parents to the store. 

> ir. and Mrs. Grove . Lisa's pareuts: Both sets of parents are shocked. Lisa's 
parents refuse to believe she stole anything. 

Mr. an d Mrs. Harper . Debbie's parents: Debbie's parents try to arrive at the 
tr^tCbut Resent th e fact that Lisa's parents blame Debbie for the whole thing. 
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United States diplomatic » military, business^ and social Interest are more 
far-reaching today than ever before • This creates Increased occupational 
and social opportunities for people who have linguistic ability • The 
vocational opportunities are numerous but leisure time use of a second 
language Is also possible through travel and study« Consequently, personal 
growth Is possible thi^ough a more extensive understanding of foreign cultures* 
This contact with foreign lifestyles may Influence Interests, abilities, and 
values « Frequent consumer decisions may be affected by this background 
knowledge « 



Classroom Objective s 
Cognitive 

Is able to Identify parser 1 potentials and Interests as they 
relate to foreign cultures* 

Is able to identify foreign cultural Influence on architecture 

and interior-exterior design* 

Is able to interpret tables, graphs, and charts* 

Is able to clarify purpose or theme* 

Is able to read for main ideas and details which support or 
contradict generalizations about foreign countries and lifestyles* 
Is able to test tentative hypotheses through surveying and 
Interviewing techniques* 

Is able to develop .itore effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills ♦ 

Affective 

Empathizes with others* 

Creates an atmosphere in which others feel -.ecure* 
Vlev;s self as n worthy person. 
Develops a positive self image* 

Views the world as a comniunlty which gains maximum l^tnefit for 
all when positive interaction exists* 

Psychomotor 

Develops manual dexterity* 
Develops gross motor coordination* 



Specific Concepts 

Role playlnR 

Vocabulary understanding 

Pronunciation 

Writing 

Reading 

Knowledge of customs 

Culture 

Decor 
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Activity I (to be used with "Section B: Initial Planning") 

During the initial planning of a home, both practical and aesthetic 
considerations must be included. Foreign language teachers can 
involve their students in this planning by presenting specific 
cultural Influences upon archltectual design. 

Due to climatic conditions, some styles of architecture and 
construction techniques have become characteristic of certain 
countries. Thes^ foreign styles and techniques have advantages 
over more traditional American types of home construction. For 
example, Spanish or Mexican style architecture is more suitable 
to large areas of the South and Southwest. Japanese architecture 
and construction techniques are well suited to moderate climate 
areas and areas affecte/l by marine climate such as the West coast. 
German-Swiss styles are more appropriate to areas in which winter is 
a dominate factor. Thus the steep-roofed chalet style is more 
practical to protect against heavy snowfall and extreme cold. 

Foreign language teachers should assign their students the task of 
bringing home copies of home decorating magazines. The students 
can then cut out pictures and house plans which typllfy the various 
architectural designs found throughout the world. Bulletrln board 
space should be provided to classify and display these examples. 



Activity II (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

In this activity, the students will become aware of foreign cultural 
influences upon interior decorating occupations and upon personal 
consumer decisions. The foreign language teacher should begin this 
lesson by creating an "Instant Bulletin Board." Asslftn the students 
the task of collecting pictures pertaining to home decorating which 
has been directly influenced by the foreign country under study. 
Post these pictures on the bulletin board. 

After the bulletin board is completed, ask students to guess how 
many decorator items in their own homes have come from or been 
influenced by this foreign culture. Record these guesses and assign 
students the task of discussing their home decorating with their 
parents for the purpose of counting these decorator items. Ask the 
students: 

How iTiany homes have a decorating style which has been Influenced 
by a foreign culture? 

What caused your parents to select the decor they did? 

Would you select the same style in decorating your own home? 

Did you accurately guess the number of decorator items which 
have a foreign influence? 
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Aettvtty III (to be used with "Section P: Interior Decorating") 

In this activity^ the students will discuss foreign influence on 
interior and exterior design with retail jales p%^ople« These 
people nay come from the following areas: 

Furniture sales 

Floor covering sales 

Paint sales 

Tree and shrub sales 

Landscaping 

Interior design 

These people may be brought Into the classroom for presentations 
V or the itudents may go Into the comnsunlty to personally interview 
them* 

Note: Teachers should be aware of persons within school and 
community who have traveled and could contribute as resources 
by talking with classes and/or showing slides « 
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In the eighth grade the model family moves from an emphasis on the market 
place to a consideration of the practical and aesthetic aspects of Interior 
decorating and exterior landscaping. Individual members of the family 
model exert their Influence on private and family areas of the house. Rooms 
such as bedrooms emphasize Individual tastes and Interests .while rooms such 
as the recreation room or living room would show collective parpos^s. 

Landscaping also will be a joint effort, taking Into account individual 
Interests such as a garden, certain favorite flowers, and common family 
Interests such as recreation areas and patios. 



C lassroom Objectives 



Is able to Identify potentials and interests. 
Is able to Interpret tables, graphs, and charts. 
Is able to clarify purpose or theme. 

Is able to read for main ideas and details which support 
or contradict generalizations. 

Is able to Identify different types of windows and place them 
correctly. 

Is able to Identify furniture types. 

Understands the principles of matching diverse design elements 
Into a harmonious whole . 

Is able to plan landscaping to conform to family and site needs. 
Is able to develop mete effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills. 

Affective 

Empathizes with others through role playing. 
Creates an atmosphere in which others feel secure. 
Views self as a worthy person* 
Develops a positive self image. 

Recognizes personal values and their relative importance. 
Develops a sense of rightness and wrongn'iss in arrangement 
of interior detail based upon personal values. 

Psychomotor 

Develops man'ial dexterity. 
Develops gross motor coordination. 



Cognitive 



Specific Coacepts 



Interests 
Role playing 
Traffic patterns 
Activity separation 
Noise pollution 
Tuture expansion 
budgeting 



Individual privacy 
Family activities 
Window types and uses 
Window location 
vColor schemes 
Personal needs 
Family needs 
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Activity I (to be used with "Section A: Needs Assessmencs") 

It Is not readily apparent to most people that the layout, 
construction, and location of a home has a great deal to do 
vlth making for harmonious family llv ng. For example, just 
consider the consequences of the master bedroom being situated 
next to the TV-stereo room, especially if the teenaged children 
like rock music and the father likes to go to bed early I 

To acquaint students with value areas in home design, have them 
complete the following worksheet. Tills worksheet may be discussed 
in clac&. 



1. \^h9t featuvss provide comfort In your home? 
Working in comfort: 

Relaxing in comfort: 

Eating in comfort: 

2. y<hat features are necessary for health In the home? 
Preparing and seiving food: 

Fresh air and lighting: 

Cleanliness : 

3. Ftrst-ald naterlals and safety: Look around your home and 

list everv potentially hazardous situation you find. Especially 
hazardous areas are stairways, electrical outlets and cords, 
bathrooms, and cupboards* 



List what procedure your family uses tn case of an accident. 
If you don't have a plan, sit down with your parent (s) or 
guardian and write one. 

What procedure does your family follow in case of fire? If 
you don't have a plan, sit down with your parent (s) or guardian 
and write one. 

4. Convenience: Where are tools located? 

Where are ths storage areas (cupboards, clciets, shelving or 
separate areas) in your home and how are they used? 

5. List the members of your family and where each person goes 
for privacy. Is the space adequate? 
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6. Ll8t the rooms In your house. Rank each from 1 to 5....1 being . 
a beautiful room, 5 being an unattractive room. Then Indicate 
how each room could be improved (note colors, lifting, .frrange- 
mant of furniture). 



7. Entertainment (answer each of the following where they apply). 
To what rooms do you bring your friends? 

To what rooms does your mother bring her friends? 

To what rooms does your father bring his friends? 

To what rooms does your brothar(s) bring his friends? 

To what rooms does your 8lster(s) bring her friends? 

What rooms would you suggest adding to your house to make It 
a complete and comfortable place to entertain? 

8. List each room in your house and indicate what activities are. 
appropriate to each area; for example: den— TV watching, reading; 
bedroom— sleeping, privacy, writing in diary. 



Activity II (to be ased with "Section Bs Initial Planning") 

In the following activity students will be asked to make value 
jud^ents by ranking importance of various rooms to be built in 
the house. Students will put their own rank order down for sister 
or brother and may consult resource adults for the father ansl 
mother roles. Other students can be consulted for the opposite 
sex rankings. 

Once the list is compiled by Individual students, they should break 
into grcups of four, each studeat assuming one of the roles on the 
workshest — mother, father, sister, and brother. The group must 
first decide how m«ich weight to give each family member when 
determining the final family rank order of rooms. A family consensus 
should then be reached. 

Qaesclona to be answered following this exercise! 

1, Do you feel that there was a great deal of agreement or dis- 
agreement between the four family members? Who was the most 
Important in making the final decision? 

2. Do you feel that the person making the most money should have 
the greatest weight in making the decision? Is age important? 
Is the sex of the person Important? 
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3« What rooms had the same approximate ranking; widely different 
ranking? 

4* What family members agreed most; le^^st? Are their reasons 
for agreement or disagreement logical? 

5* How do these results differ from the way your family would 
rcnk room Importance? 

6. After making your final rank order ^ what rooms would you like 
to see added to where you live and why? 

7« Would Increasing or decreasing the family size affext the 
rank order? 



RANK ORDER WORKSHEET 

Rank the following rooms as to their importance to you« When 
making your decision^ it is suggested you work from the least 
Important to the most Important room. Then rank the rooms as 
you feel a sibling ot the opposite sex wotildt as a father would t 
as a mother would. Place a number (1) after the most importaitt 
roomt and so forth. 

Pinal 





Son 


Daughter 


rather 


Mother 


Pamllv Ranklntt 


Kitchen 












Formal Dinine Rocnn 












Breakfast Nook 












Livine Room 












Pull Bath 












Three -fourth B^th 












Recreation Room 












Pamllv Room 












Bedrooms 












Workshop 












Den 












Guest Room 












Nursery 












Study 










Other 
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Activity III (to be used with "Section C: Pre-constructlon") 

Referring to Activity II, what are the number of rooms the family 
needs? What rooms could be done without? 

The following diagrams show various floor plans to fit differing 
numbers of finished rooms. 

Groups of two or four students will determine which floor plans 
offer the best separation of activities, traffic patterns, 
irdlvldual privacy, and flexibility. 

Questions for class discussion: 

1. What floor plan do you feel is best fnm each group of plans? 
Why? 

2. Which floor plan in each group vaa best planned vhen considering 
traffic patterns, separation of activities, and individual 
privacy? Why? 

3. What other considerations are important in room layout; i.e., 
storage, future needs, and costs? 

Activity IV (to be used with "Section P: Incerior Decorating") 

One of the very Important considerations In planning the construction 
details and interior design is the type, number, location, and 
treatment of windows. 

Windows admit light to interiors, set off exterior walls, and may 
provide ventilation. Every room with an exterior wall should have 
at least one wlndo«r. Considerations in Choosing window ty^a 
should Include initial costs, maintenance, dwelling orientation, 
heating, ventilation, aesthetics, and interior lighting needs. 



Activity V (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

Your windows, their sizes, shapes, and placement, will dictate 
what you can do with window treatment* There are basically two 
types of treatment, hard treatments such as shutters, shades, 
and beads, or a soft treatment using curtains or draperies. 
Using the windows in the model bedroom (see attached worksheet) 
or using your own room, choose a hard and soft treatment. By 
using a catalogue, figure the cost of both types. Finally, compare 
the advantages and disadvantages of both window types* 

A ctivity VI (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

Name each of the six color schemes and describe the hues, values, 
and intensity of two accessories which would be suitable with 
each scheme* 
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A ctivity VII (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

Students could tour a furniture storo, antique store, attic store, 
and/or an Import store.. List 12 items which might be appropriate 
for use in a bedrooai. ' 



A ctivity nil (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

Students may collect and mount pictures of bedroo:ns or arrangements 
in bedrooms which show cood examples of each of the following: 

a. Double -bed plcieman*: 

b. Single bed place*' 

c. Centers of intei . . bedrooms 

d. Dressing center 

e. Reading or stud> wcrs 



Activity IX (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

Students might make a scrapbook shoxHng t»ie essential bedroom 
furniture needed by a new homemaker. Cut the pictures from 
ro.xgaztnes or newspapers and consider when selecting the furniture 
the function and design qualities of each. Secure probable prices 
for each plec^ and 'estimate the total cost of the new furnishings. 
Indicate where you received the price and inform, tlon. Using the 
Mouel Rooai Worksheet, indicate where you would place each piece 
of furniture. 



Activity X (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

tlslnj; the model, bedroom and furniture silhouettes, students may 
select and arrange the furniture needed by a teen-age girl who will 
use her bedroom for a study, listening to records, and entertaining 
friends. Arrange the furniture, keeping In mind the principles 
of good design. 



Act ivity XT (to be used with "Section F: Interior Decorating") 

It is possible to go to the furniture store, a department store or 
mall order store to buy new furnishings. But it isn't necessary 
to buy new Items I It Ls possible to roflnlsh, antique, paint, or 
reupholster furniture In order to bring them back for years of 
useful life. 



EIGHTH GRADE HOME ECONOMICS 



The student may survey her own bedroom, completing a home 
furnishings Inventory and tentative plans for buying needed 
Items. Given $50, the student may decide how to use this 
msney to the best advantage. The assignment Is to stretch the 
money as far as possible and redecorate her bedroom* 



Activity XII (to be used with "Section P: Interior Decorating") 

Students may plan a shopping trip and go to Fred 0. Anderson's, 
Hlrschflelds, Sherwln Williams, or any other paint and wallpaper 
store. Keeping In mind the model room, plan to decorate the walls 
of the room. The assignment is to decorate once with paint, and 
a second time using a wall covering such as paper, vinyl, fabric, 
cork, or mirrors. Compare the cost and the advantages or dis- 
advantages of both types of coverings. Students should try to 
obtain swatches of coverings and paint to be used* 



Activity XIII (to be used with "Section P: Interior Decorating") 

After reading several sources, students might list and describe 
several types of snioth sux.ace and soft surface floor coverings. 
(See attached blbllogr&phy.) 

Visit a store or stores which 'all smooth and soft surface floor 
coverings. Select one Ci^amplt of which would be suitable 
for the bedroom. Consider the co' ^'•efully so that It will 
coordinate the colof scheme. Con* if» -^olces on the 

• following points: price, durability, ; no .'erage care 
required, texture, and other advantages ai. vantages. 

A ctivity XIV (to be used with "Section P: Interior Decorating") 

Students should re^d passages from various sources about room 
accessories* '^7rlte a list of your own special Interests and 
hobbies. Deorribe at least 10 accessories that would reflect 
your own individuality in a bedroom* (See bibliography attached.) 

Activity XV (tc used with "Section P: Interior Decorating") 

This final activity is designed to Incorporate all the student has 
learned from the previous activities* 

Students should complete the design of the model bedroom, Including 
colors and swatches, placement of furniture, and placement of 
accessories. Resource people from the community, as suggested 
in the following list, can be brought into the classroom to explain 
the basic qualifications and duties involved'-ln their profession* 
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Exports can then circulate around the classroom, commenting uponi 
criticizing, and making suggestions for Improvement of the student's 
bedroom plan* 

Resource people could Include: 



Through reading, gain a basic background concerning wise use of 
storage for the bedroom ares. Share findings with the class « 

Clip out and mount from magazines three examples of bedroom closet 
storage. Examine and write about each pic tare • Tell why each Is 
we 11 -ar ranged « If there could be additional Improvements made, 
Include these suggestions « 

Plan storage for the bedroom closet In the model bedroom* Be 

certain to Include possible use for shelves, wall, and floor use 

within the closet • Draw on paper what would be the most suitable 

arrangement for this closet* Explain the things which may be 

stored in each area* 

* • . - 

Ann has a four-dra\i;er chest of drawers in a room of her own* Two 
drawers are deep; one of these has dividers, sectioning the 
drawer Into three equal parts* The two bottom drawars are lO^** 
deep* Flan storage of clothing, etc*, for these, drawers* The 
only other available storage in the room is a night stand and 
her small closet* 



Worksheets 

Catalogues 

Scrapbook 

Scissors 

Glue 

Magazines 
Resource people 



Carpet salesmen 
Carpet laj^ers 
Carpet manufactures 
Furniture salesmen 
Furniture craftsmen 
Interior decorator 
Custom drapery seamstress 
Factory workers 
Upholsterers 



Painters 
Paperhangers 

Paint and wallpaper salesmen 

Paint chemists 

Drapery hangers 

Carpet cleaners 

Floor covering salesmen 

Fabric designers 

Furniture designers 



Suggested Additional Projects 



Materials Needed 
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WINDOW PUCEMENT WORKSHEET ' 




Student Insjtructlons: 

1. Study the Window Types Worksheet and become familiar with the 
advantages and disadvantages '^f each style of window. 

2. Study the above floor plan.- Determine from which direction 
the sun will shine at different times of the day. 

3. Indicate on the floor plan where you would like your windows 
and number each window. Example: 

4. Below, Indicate each window nim'jer, type of window you are 
Installing, and the approximate size of the window. Be 
prepared to justify your choice In terms of light admittance » 
initial and total costs, outside lighting, interior room 
arrangement, etc. 
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SLiniNO ALUMTNITM COMBINATIONS 

Is easy to clean and provl(le<? »a5?y vontllnttm 
wlthimt changing storwd* 



DOUHIJ - SASH 

Older type may be m»jltl-panf»d .^r slnt;U* 
sheet. Maintenance is greater thm other 
typds* It Is easy t^ drape. Can ho used for 
all rooms, first or second ntory, ^^xcept 
bath. 



CASEMENT 

Ventilation is easy with this type. Crank- 
out typo poses a decoratln<; problem when 
considering drapes or curtains. 



SLIDING GLASS DOORS 

Thsse are used as openings to redwood decks, 

or patios. They take certain drape arrangements. 



AWNING 

Used to the side of picture windows or doors 
In the living or den ares, these provide 
good ventilation and Incoming light control* 















i 










H OPPER 

Used for baseinent windows, the hoppet provided 
easv cleaning and good ventilation. 



JALOUSI E 

Used at the side of picture windows or doors, 
decoration sun porches, enclosed patios, or 
as part of a storm door, jalousies glv<j 
ventilation and Incoming light control. 



PTCTTRE 

Vao6 In th<' living room mostly, picture win-lows 
are mw mostly double "therm -"pane , " Visual 
site should determine Its cxnct location. 
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EIGHTH GRADE HOME ECONOMICS 
FLOOR PUN 

The bedroom Is 9' .< 12' wtth a closet 7' x 2'» The opening to the closet 
is 5 feet wide with sliding doors. The door leading from the hall Into 
the bedroom Is 36" wide opening into the room. The double hung windows 
are 42" long, 42" wide, and 40" from the floor. The window exposures 
are north and west, 

MODEL BEDROOM 




WEST 



Graph scaled 1 square or 1/2 " per foot - furniture scaled the same, 
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DOUBLE DRESSER 
56 X 20 



— 1 





COCKTAIL TABLE 
60 X 24 




SERVING CART 
47 X 18 



NIGHT 
STAND 
24 X 15 






COMMODE 
26 X 20 




< 



DESK 
52 X 24 





4/6 BED 
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EIGHTH GRAD^ INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Industrial arts provides the students with many opportunities to observe 
first hand the materials and processes used in the skilled trades. By 
using these opportunities to observe, the student acquires some degree of 
Insight and aklll to perform the jobs necessary In the actual construction 
of a house. In this way the student gains helpful experiences In cooperative 
planning of the house to be built* 

Students will learn preliminary planning and the Interdependency of various 
occupations In constructing a house. Classroom activities will stress 
understanding of vocational terms and symbols, tool usage, and tool maintenance, 
print reading, available suppliers, and the Implementation of these skills In 
the construction processes* 



Classroom Objectives 
Cognitive 

Is able to Identify potentials and Interests. 
Is able to Interpret tables, graphs, and charts. 
Is able to clarify purpose or theme. 

Is able to read and understand blueprints and wiring diagrams. 
Is able to understand the uses of various building materials 
and when and where they may be applied. 

Is able to gain knowledge and use of pmev and hand tools used 
In home construction. 

Is able to develop more effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills. 

* 

Affective 

Empathizes with others. 

Creates an atmosphere in which others feel secure. 
Views self as a worthy person. 
Develops a poaltlve self image. 

Psychomotor 

Develops manual dexterity. 
Develops gross motor coordination. 



Sp ecific Concepts 

Scale and measurement 
Types of building materials 
Tool function 
Cooperative planning 
Print reading 
Role playing 
Interdependence 
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EIGHTH GRADE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Activity I (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

Studenus will study the heat ducts made from sheet metal for usft 
in the house. 

Students will study the size and location of heating ducts as 
determined by the maximum themwl efficiency possible for the 
sample floor plan. 



A ctivity II (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

Groups of thiTee or four student t ir.ay construct a tool display of 
necessary tools utilised In the construction process. 

This display could Involve labeling and explaining each tool's use. 

This display could be set up in the front hall showcase. 



Activity III (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

Students may construct a basic electrical diagram, complete with 
symbols showing circuit pattern and load capacity. Circuits will 
indicate what appliances, lighting, and utilities will be in- 
corporated into the individual circuit* 

Students could maVe a list of electrical appliances the family 
might use. Appliances using 220 volts or circuits serving these 
» appliances, should have separate circuits. Other circuits will 

be added to the system to provide for future appliances and 
lighting. Service coming in will determine the number of circuits 
available . 

The completed projects will show the number of circuits, their 
location, and the appliances run off each circuit (with amp ratings). 



Activity IV (to be used with "Section C: Pre-const ruction Procedures") 

Students might look over local code requirements and discuss the 
reasons for standardization. An electrical Inspector or master 
electrician could explain the justifications behind code require- 
ments and the differences that exist between community, state, and 
national codes. They could also tell of the problems of the do- 
it-youraelfer vs. an electrical contractor in meeting code require- 
ments* (Students should be made aware that other building codes 
do exist.) 
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Actty tt Y y (to be used with "Section Ct Pve-constructloa Procedures") 

Students should be able to understand baalc blueprint symbol:?. 
First, the student should draw room templates to scale, Indicating 
rooms, and arrange thm into a desired floor plan* Then students 
should blacken outlines an^t^rtltlons* Then they will locate 
doors and windows and stairways* They then inay add details such 
as fixtures and label rooms anl^ indicate dimensions* 



Activity VI (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

Students will assist with the development of the interior wall 
co/erlngs for the house model* To accomplish this, students will 
photograph the desired Interior textures on pressure sensitive 
paper* This paper could then be cut to a scale representing 
common building supply sizes such as 4' x 8** Havo students find 
Industrial examples of photographic reproductions used in the 
manufacture of building materials, such as trim and paneling* 



Material? Needed 

Resource people 
Hand and power tools 
Blueprints 

Copies of local electrical code 
Graphic arts equipment 
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Unit 77> Electricity in the Home | 



li is inip(>rtant for the average person to of an electrical system. Then you will 

understand a few fundamental facts about know all the locations of possible trouble 

his best household servant— electricity. spots. You may also want to check your 

Study the diagrams given here and corn- wiring for proper fuses and adequate 

pare them with the wiring in your home, grounds. 

Kp able to recognize the important parts When architects plan the wiring for a 

Floor plan for o homt ihewlng the •Itdricol rtqulrvmanti. 




<V>,, iM'.H«*V« » (II All H 
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EIGHTH GRADE MATH 



Since many students often feel that math has little to do with their 
everyday lives, they frequently have a negative attitude toward It* By 
using the Family Model and the home building project, we hope to show the 
practical value of math in planning and organizing dally lives. 

Another problem Involves the attitudes of the parents who might not have 
done well In math and may feel that they can be of no help to their children 
with their math studies. With the famll> budget and all the planning that 
goes Into the home, th» parents can show the students how they use math to 
solve problems which are close at hand. In addition, the students will 
develop the ability to estimate quantities of money, materials, and measure- 
ments. Ihe need for accuracy will also be stressed. 

Of overriding concern will be the student's desire to have a feeling of 
success in computation and problem solving so that he has a positive Image 
of himself and math. 



Classroom Objectives 
Cognitive 

Is able to Identify potentials and Interests. 

Is able to Interpret tables, graphs, and charts. 

Is able to clarify purpose and themA. 

Is able to read for main Ideas and details which support 

or contradict generalizations. 

Is able to develop more effective listening, observing, and reading 
skills. 

Affective 

Empathizes with others. 

Creates an atmosphere In which others feel secure* 
Views self as a worthy person. 
Develops a positive self Image. 

Psychomotor 

Develops manual dexterity 
Develops gross motor coordination. 



S pecific Conc«;Pt3 

Assoclat lott 
Computation 
Problem solving 
Measurement 
Graphing 
Budgetlnp. 
Money and ..redlt 
Scale drawing 
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Activity I (to be used with ••Section A: Needs Assessment") 

In this activity the student will be asked to make a comparison 
of prices Involved for renting and/or buying different types oi 
available housing. These should Include a comparison of costs 
between a large city and a suburb. 

Students are to use metropolitan, suburban, and /or rural newspapers 
to establish current housing costs for both renting and buying. 

Types of housing to consider: 
Renting 

Apartment 
Town house 
Mobile home 
Condominium 
House 

Buying 

Town house 
Condominium 
Mobile home 
House 

« 

After completing this exercise, Ue student should be able to make 
a decision for the Model Family whether It Is more profitable to 
buy a type of homa or continue renting. 

One point to consider Is that in renting, some utilities are Included, 
whereas in buying a home these are assumed. 4 lother point to consider 
in buying a mobile home is that there is an added cost for the buyer 
to rent a space in a mobile home park or provide equal facilities 
on his am lot. 



Activity II (to be used with "Section A: Needs Assessment") 

The student is to compute the average price of ten homes in each 
of the metropolitan areas. Locate these areas on the map and label 
the average selling price for the area as computed. Students may 
use the classified ads for real estate from the newspaper because 
the areas are already established. 



A ctivity in (to be used with "Section B: Initial Planning") 

The student could compute the total square footage of his home or 
apartment area. This can be further broken down to Include the 
square footage of each room and closet areas in the homs or apartment. 
After this has been accompllahed, the student can determine how 
much square footage of living space is lost because of stairways and 
interior and exterior walls. 
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Acti' -ttv IV (to be u8ed wtth "Section Bj Initial Planning") 

The student will be asked to graph, on standard-sized graph paper 
(8^ X 11), the lot on which his house Is located, the house's 
location on the lot, the physical features, and other buildings 
on the property . 

If a student lives In an apartment, he can graph the ape ".nzat 
building In which he lives and the other physical features on 
the apartment grounds. Because of the size, the studen*: may need 
more graph paper, faped together, to complete the project. 

The students should use a scale of 1" » 16'. 



Activity V (to be used with "Section C: Pre -construct Ion") 

The students should contact a home builder (s) to Inquire as to 
the current coat per square foot of home living area. (A resource 
person could be brought Into the classroom.) This may Inctude a 
further breakdown for each room of the house. 



A ctrlvltv VI (to be used with "Section C: Pre-constructlon") 

The students will be asked to Investigate costs of different types 
of building materials: 

Concrete blocks 

Cement (mortar) 

Cement for footings and floors 
Lumber- -varying kinds and grades 
Insulation 
Roofing 

Activity VII (to be used with "Section Ct Pre-constructlon") 

The students will be Involved with figuring board footage fov* 
lumber and square footage needed for coverage of walls and roof. 

1. Find the board feet contained In a 2" x 4" x 8' stud. 

I, Find the board feet contained In a 2" x 12" x 16' Joist. 

3. Find the number of sheet rock (dry-wall) panels needed for a 
room In the house. Use 4' x 8' sheets and be aware of allowances 
for windows, doors, and closet openings. 

4. Find the number and cost of bundles of rnoflng needed to cover 
the Rable ( A^) roof covering a 40' x 24' house with a 2' 
overhang. The pitch Is 4" per foot from the upper wall plate 
to the center of the celling Joist. 
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Activity VIII (to be used with "Section D; Financing") 

The students can work In groups of four to Investigate financial 
costs and make comparisons on different types of loans available. 
Personnel from local banks or lending Institutions should be 
brought In to talk about the costs and qualification for loans and 
some of the jobs available In their businesses. Other resource 
people could be called in from any of the federal mortgage programs 
(PHA, VA, GMIC). 

After doing the above, students should select a financial company 
to handle their house's mortgage. 



A ctivity IX (to be used with "Section D: Financing") 

Students will bo asked to compute Interest cost differential by 
changing the Interest rate. 

1. 7 percent to 7k percent on a $28,000 mortgage for 25 years. 

2. 7h percent to 8 percent on a $28,000 mortgage for 30 years. 

3. Compute the total Interest paid oa a $28,000 mortgage over 
30 years at 8 percent to show the tota^ cost 'tf the house by 
mortgaging It. 

4. Students could work out a debt redemption plan on a $28,000 
mortgage over a 30-year parlod at 8 percent. 



Activity X (to be used with "Section D: Financing") 

The students may work In groups to Investigate the Insurance costs 
by various companies for different types of coverage. Insurance 
people can be brought In as resource people. Points to be considered 
are deductibles, exclusions, location of property (city or rural), 
fire and police protection In the community, and personal and 
liability coverage. 

Students should be able to select a certain type of Insurjnce plan 
to fit their needs. 




Activity X I (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

Groups of students could be assigned to sub-contract for areas of 
construction (heating, plumbing, electrical, and lumber). Much 
of this cannot be determined until they have decided what decor is 
to be included during "Section P: Interior Decorating." 
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Each student will be expected to turn In an analysis sheet showing 
Individual materials needed, cost per Item, and total cost. They 
will then Hat a cost and tlm« requirement for Installation or 
construction of each area sub-contracted. 

Students will be required to get cost estimates from three sources 
In the area. 



A ctivity XII (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

The student will have the task of calculating the cubic yardage 
required for concrete work. 

1. Basement flnor: 40' x 24' x 4". 

2. Driveway t 16' x 50' x 4".- 

3. Garage floor: 22' x 20' x 4". 

4. Sidewalks: 15' x 2' x 2", plus 10' x 2' x 2". 

5. What Is the total number of cubic yards of concrete needed 
tor the fcir projects? 

6. What Is the cost of the concrete at the rate of $21.75 per 
cubic yard? 



Activity XIII (to be used with "Section Gt Financial Inspection and Closing") 

The students could be given the task of detemlnlng the closing 
costs as accurately as they can. Closing costs will vary with 
the typa of financing arranged for the home. Officials of lend- 
ing Institutions may be brought in to explain some of the hidden 
coats In buying a home (aside from the loan Itself). Ask the 
resource person to explain such things as title search, selling 
points, legal fees, federal tax stamps, survey fees, and deed 
registration. 

^Insurance under "Section D: Financing" may be used here also.) 



Activity XIV (to be u^ed with "Section Hi Landscaping") 

The student will be given the task of determining the number of 
yards of s-^d tieoded to landscape the Home Model area or the 
number of pounds of grass seed . required to plant the area. 
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Some points lor consideration are: 

1. House area 

2. Garage 

3 . Driveway 
A. Sidewalks 

5. Flower beds and garden 

6. Patios 



Materials Needed 

Local newspapers 
Graph paper 

Map of local metro' area 
Resource people 

Appropriate audlo«vlsual materials 
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EIGHTH GRADE mSICnL EDUCATION 



Along with tha Increase of leisure time In the United States, there has been 
a cor re ponding Increase In the demand not only for leisure activities and 
facilities, but also for additional people needed to organise, promote, and 
operate leisure programs. The rapid expansion of spectator sports as a 
prima entertainment medium has caused an Increased demand for professional 
athletes. Additional careers oxlst In sports writing, editing, broadcasting, 
financing and operation. Personal participation In all kinds of sports has 
led to an expansion of the sporting goods Industry. 

On the Individual level, students should realize that physical education 
and development Is a continuing process not limited to their adolescent 
years. Consequently any consideration of a future home should take into 
account facilities for exercise and recreation which will allow for personal 
growth and lifestyle maintenance. 

Classroom Oblec tives 



Is able to Identify personal potentials and Interests as they 
relate to physical education* 

Is able to understand that physical education is a continuous 

process and not limited to adolescent years. 

Is able to understand that recreational facilities are assets 

to personal growth and should affect location types of decisions. 

Is able to interpret tables, graphs, and charts. 

Is able to clarify purpose or theme. 

Is able to read for main ideas and details which support or 
contradict generalizations. 

Is able to develop more effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills. 

Affective 

Empathizes with others. 

Creates an atmosphere In which others f*4el secure. 
Views self as a worthy person. 
Develops a positive self image. 

Views physical education as a critical aspect of physical and 
mental health. 

Psychomotor 

Develops manual dtjxterity 
Develops gross motor coordination 



S pecific Concepts 



Cognitive 



Physical fitness 
Sportsmanship 
Recreation 
Character 



Participation 
Group effort 
Spectator sports 
Individual sports 
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EIGHTH GRADE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Activity X (to be used with "Section Bt Initial Planning") 

In this activity, the students will become aware of the numerous 
manufactured physical education hardware available for home use. 
Assign the students the task of bringing a catalogue from a large 
retail store to class. Direct them to attempt spending $250 on 
physical education equipment which they would tike to have In their 
home. These lists of equipment should be kept for future activities 
by each student. After each student has made his consumer choices, 
list sample devices under headings such as: 

Boys 

Girls 

Body building 

Recreation 

Indoors 

Outdoors 

Individuals 

Group 

On the blackboard, ask the class: 

1. Do eighth graders have similar physical education needs? 
Explain. 

2. Why are there similarities and/or differences In consumer 
choices for boys and girls? 

3. Do you think adults would choose similar things? Explain. 

4. If you actually bought these Items, would your recreation 
needs be fulfilled for the rest of your life? Explain. 

5. Which Items on your personal list would you consider giving 
up If your Income became smaller?. 



Activity II (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

Using the list of physical education hardware which was compiled In 
Activity I, Isolate those Items which are used primarily Indoors. 
After the student has done this, he or she must decide how much area 
proportionally can be allotted In the home for recreation and physical 
development. Make a diagram of this space and efficiently Incorporate 
the equipment Into that area. Keep In mind that some areas can be 
used for mnre than one kind of equipment and activity. 

Phase II . Using the same format, repeat the process for the lot on 
which the proposed home Is to be built. Identify which areas and 
how much space can be devoted to recreation and physical development 
outside of the home. Clearly label the dlaRtam ind mark the areas 
which can be used for the equipment the student has decided to 
purchase. (See Making a Landscape Plan Included In art unit*) 
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Phase III , During this activity, the student Is asked to widen his 
perspective to look at the significance of location and Its Influence 
on recreation when choosing a place to live. The student should 
assess his recreation and physical developmental needs and 
determine which geographic and man-made features are Important to 
fulfill these needs. For example, Is the building site close to 
lakes and ski areas If the student sees water and winter sports aa 
Important? The student should write out these needs and give 
detailed descriptions of what kinds of geographic and man-made 
features apply to him as an Individual. 
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Tho primary focus of the eighth grade science unit Is to develop an under- 
standing of oarth tnnterlala used lu building structures and an awareness 
of th«» r ^ect of soil, climate, and environment on vavlous landscaping 
plar selected for use in our area. 

Man— a living organism In the world of living plants and other organisms- 
Is the manipulator of his environment and is obligated to contribute to 
and protect the ecology of the earth as well as contribute to an aesthetic 
beauty of the land. Effective landscaping Is one means of doing so. 



Classroom Objectlvas 
Cognitive 

la able to identify potentials and interests. 
Is able to interpret tables, graphs, and charts. 
Is able to clarify purp-jse or thema. 

Is able to read for main ideas and details which support 
or contradict generalizations. 

Is able to develop more effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills. 

Affective 

Empathizes with others. 

Creates an atmosphere in which others feel secure. 
Views self as a worthy person. 
Develops a positive self image. 

■ u 

Psychomotor 

Develops manual dexterity. 
Develops gross motor coordination. 



Specific Concepts 

Laboratory analysis 
Classification techniques 
Conservation 
Energy budgeting 
Building material analysis 
Ecological systems 

A ctivity I (to be used with "Section C: Pre-constructlcn Procedures"^ 

* 

Tne students could deaw a contour map of the lot area on which the 
house will be built. 

The mqp could be drawn to scale for the lot The contour 

interval for the map could be one contour line for each foot of 
change in elevation. 
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Activity II (to be used with "Section C: Pre -construct Ion") 

By using the techniques learned In Earth science class, the 
students could analyze the soil samples taken from the lot. 

The sample should be a short core specimen of the first few feet 
of fill. The material samples should be checked for particle 
size and composition. Students might want to determine If settling 
of the fill on the lot Is completed or not. 



Activity III (to be use*^ with "Section C: Pre-constructlon") 

By checking with the city engineer, the students may determine: 
1. the dlzitance from the surface down to bedrock, 2. the type 
of foundation for thn home, and 3. the depth of drilling for a 
well If one Is necessary. 



Activity IV (to be used with "Section C: Pre-constructlon") 

By checking with the city engineer, the students should determine 
the level of the water table In the area of the lot because this 
is necessary to anticipate the possibility of water seepage Into 
the foundation. (Note to teacher: In some Ir fences, water levtlfl 
have been down for a few years* People bulldiwg at such times 
have Inherited the problem of water In their basements when the 
water talie comes back up.) 



A ctivity V (to be used with "Section L: Construction") 

Using resource Information from lumber companies, study various 
types of woods for Interior and exterior use. Determine their 
desirability for construction based upon availability, cost, 
durability, aesthetic beauty, and long-range Impact upon the 
environment . 

A resource person from a local lumber firm might be willing to 
help describe the> various cuts of wood and how they are extracted 
from ttees. 



A ctivity VI (to he used with "Section E: Construction") 

By using techniques developed In Earth science, study the effect 
of light or various colors of roofing materials. 

The student will gain Information relating to heat absorptlo*^, 
reflection, and heat loss resulting from various materials used 
for construction of che home. 
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Besides working with roofing tnaterUls, the students can determine 
the amoant of heat loss through the doors and wlnda»s of the house. 
They could calculate the glass area of the home. Heat Joss rates 
can be obtained from local gas companies, heating, or air condition- 
Ing firms 

A ctivity VH (to be used with "Section H: Landscaping") 

Using the Information learned In life science and earth science, 
develop a chart showing the kinds of plants which could survive 
In your climate and the kinds of soils which would be best for 
the plants. 

The list should be quite inclusive so the selection made for the 
actual planting will be functlor il throughout the entire landscape 
area. (See art unit.) 



Activity VIII (to be used with "Section H: Landscaping") 

Using charts, books, and Information from nursery men, the students, 
could make a list of growth sizes for plants which could be used 
In the climatic area for the family lot. Also, the plants listed 
should be grouped Into sun and shade tolerant plants. 

Activity IX (to be used with "Section H: Landscaping") 

Using various charts and books, the students might draw a graph 
showing the growth rales of various plants being considered for 
planting. 

Aft^r this activity, the students should be able to correlate 
activltlt.3 VII, VIII, and IX In Section H. They could construct 
a final diagram which will demonstrate their ability to correlate 
growth rate «nd slee for the plants used to enhance landscape design. 

Activity X (to be used wltli "Section Ht ,andscaplng") 

Using the skills of classification, dtudents could Identify various 
insects, pests, and disease-producing organisms whith may affect 
the survival of the plants selecced for the climate. 

Make certain that consideration is given to those organisms which 
could attack the plants at various stages of Its growth. Current 
reference books are available in addition to the textbook for this 
Information. 
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' k^v^ a t^^f^sentatlve from the Department of Natural Resources 
'^oii^ Iti ^o discuss the various control devices which can be used 
against these harmful organisms* An entomologist could be 
consulted to determine If groups of organisms could be Introduced 
' Into the area to keep the harmful organisms under control* 



A ctivity XI (to be used with "Section H: Landscaping") 

• Students could study various types of fertilizers and nutrients 
for plants that will be selected, taking Into consideration the 
soil In wUlch they will be growing* A representative from a 
nursery, college agricultural department, or a county agent, could 
be consulted for Information regarding these materials* 



Activity XII (to be used with "Section Ht landscaping") 

As an alternative to fertilization techniques mentioned. Investigate 
the possibilities of using organic gardening methods* 

Representatives from organic gardening clubs could be consulted 
for Information or classroom dl&ftutslons* 



Activity XIII (to be used with "Section Hi Landscaping") 

Students could grew varlouu types of plants In the classroom 
setting* Seeds from trees could be planted and nurtured until 
tbey attain an age where they could be transplanted Into a 
garden setting* 



Materials Needed 

Graph paper 
Resource people 
Potting soil 
Plant growth charts 
Pots 
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The Intention of eighth grade social studies Is to promote career development 
In conjunction with political science and geography. Many o^t'ne aqt;ivltle8 
will center on group cooperation and discussion* Students will hiaye the 
opportunity to explore different lifestyles and values In relation to careers 
and the Home Model* Each student will also have the opportunity to evaluate 
his changing likes and dislikes* 



Classroom Objectives 



Is able to Identify his potentials and Jlnterests. 
Is able to Interpret tables, graphs, charts and maps. 
Is able to be awarf of differing lifestyles* 
Is able to clarify )urpose or theme* 

Is able to read f • * main Ideas and details which support or 
contradict generalizations. 

Is able to develop more effective listening, observing, and 
reading skills* 



Affective 

Empathizes with others* 

Creates an atmosphere in which others feel secure. 
Views self as a worthy person. 
Develops a positive self image. 

Psychomotor 

Develops manual dexterity 
Develops gross motor coordination. 



Specific Concents 

Role playing HomAsfovi 
Foreclosure Tenant 



Insurance 
Hidden costs 



Activity I (to be used with "Section At Heeds Assessment") 

The following activity is Intended to stimulate discussion of raslal 
discrimination in relation to housing. This exercise will point 
out the need for reralation and supervision of the private housing 
market) to enforce the spirit of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution* 



Cognitive 



Deed 
Law 

Legal requirements 

Contract 

Taxes 

Title 



Ownership 

Realtor 

Discrimination 

Prejudice 

Gerrymandering 

Map symbols 
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lauicir anil Karon Prtco nro a hlnck coiiplo x^^ho recentty moved to 
MInni'upol Is from FTorida. Having friends In Minneapolis, the Prices 
ncccpttid the Invitation to reside with them until they can buy a 
hotn?. Jamnr has n $20,000 a yoar job with the Personnel Department 
at Honnt-'ywoll . Jamar and Karen have two children, Jim six and Claudia 
• (our, and are interested in buying a house In the metropolitan area, 

.lamar's friends, Sidney and Jane Walsch, have located a home In their 
uoiKhhorhood and talked to the realtor who has no committed buyers 

for this $39,000 home. 

J.muir ind Karen set up an appointment with the local realtor who 
siiovvvd them the house (hurriedly) and at the conclu 'ion tells them 
th.1t an offer for the house has been made, and Implies the bouse is 
all hilt sold. 

I.,u:c!V that clay, Sldnev and Jane contact the realtor who says the 

housf Is still ava-'.lable and asks them to have their friends (who 

li tvo not been Idoncified to the realtor as black) see the house soon. 

jnmar and Sidney later discuss the situation and sec clear-cut 

discrimination. 

Divide che class Into groups of five and have them discuss the 
following questions: 

1. If you wtre Jamar, what x^ould you do? 

2. What procedure V7(mld you follow if you felt the realtor is 
vrnw^'l (Legal Aid Society, City Attorney, Civil Liberties Union) 

). lixplatn the function of the Human Rights Commission. 



Activity .U '-^^^^^ "Section A: Needs Assessment") 

Tills activity will Tow students to compare the advantages of 
renting v/Uh tho«o of luivtug a dwelling. Specifically, the students 

;5h.uild he. :\h\v. to it'l;.te the decisi.on of buying or renting a 
(U./<>llhu4 with th.' 1ift?style of the customer. 

iw.lrci live ;it:udt'^♦•^. from the class. Each student will research one 
il tlu' following topics for presentation In a panel discussion t 
tov/u'ioupes, condoinlntum, houae, mobile home, apartment . The preaontatlovi 
shniiid Include definitions of each cat<>qory, the approximate average 
ciiit .1 (.-.u^h dwelHn^ in relation to the other categories, and the 
kindri of famll-' nltuatlon for which each dwelling vould be most 
;ipp),*(7prl,ite , 
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At the conclusion of the panel discussion, divide students Into small 
buzz groups. In these groups students vlll devise the characteristics 
for the "Ideal" family In need of each type of dwelling. Students 
.;111 consider: number of family members, number of rooms In dwelling, 
income of family, recreational needs of family, occupations of family 
miimbers. 

Then students will evaluate their "Ideal" family by utilizing the 
enclosed needs checklist. 



A ctivity III (to be used with "Section B: Initial Planning") 

Tlie iollowl<ng exercise on gerrymandering is lu^erded to acquaint 
students with political districts within a resid'intlal area. After 
completion of che exercises, the teacher may wish to discuss local 
district maps. 

(From: "Questions Designed for More Than Memory") 
What is meant by gerrymandering ? 

Gerrymander ing is a term used to describe the abuse of power whereby 
the dominant political party in a legislature arranges con»tituencle8 
unequally so that its Voting strength may count for as much as 
possible. 

Part I. 

Each district in the diagram of the aiythical state has about the 
f.ame population and is dominated by the designated palitical party 
"A" or "B." The state must be divided into five Voting districts 
of about equal population. Each district must contain three counties. 



A 


B 


B 


A 


A 


A 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


A 


B 


A 


B 



What is the greatest number of districts that Party A could control 

if it Is in charge of the redistricting and chooses to gerrymander? 

What is the greatest number of districts that Party B could control 

If It is in charge of the redistricting and chooser to gerrymander? 

T^(e mayor recently appointed a committee to study the fairness of 
the boundaries of the election districts in our community. Gather 
information about the present districts and the population in each. 
Determine whether the present city election districts are adequate. 
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Would you favor having your political painty engage In gerrymandering 
If It had the opportunity? 

Part Xtt 

The Big C o rrvmaucl«r (?) The map below represen^-s the city of Utopia 
without wards. "AO^pei- cent of the Voting population Is Negro. You 
are a member of a special commission to draw ward boundaries for 
the election for five aldermen* 

A. Draw straight lines on the map dividing the city into five 
districts In such a way that each district has the same number 
of voters, but the white voters outnumber the Negro voters In 
each of the five districts. Use solid lines. 

B. Draw broken straight lines on the map dividing the city Into 
five districts In such a way that each district has the same 
number of voters, but the Negroes outnumber the whites In two 
of the five districts. Use broken lines. 

C. Draw dotted straight lines on th« map dividing the city Into 
five wards In such a way that the Negro voters outnumber the 
whites In three of the five districts, but each dis»_' has 
the same number of voters. Use dotted linos. 



Q ■ 1,000 white voters 
^ ■ 500 white voters 



1,000 Negro Vv 
500 Negro vo':et. 



O 



o 



o 



o 



'4 
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A ctivity IV (to be used with "Soctlon B: Location") 

The following activity will give the student opportunity tu 
demonstrate skills of location on a stnte mnp. 

Using a state ipap, have the student*- locate vnrloiis cittr ',, rivers, 
lakes, state parks, stntn forests, Indian reservatlonfi , IntorstaCe 
highways, railroads, or historical sites. Students 'in u'.w ih.' 
map Index to find the above locations. 

A ctivity V (f*^. ^^'»Uh "Section B J Location") 

^l allow students the opporttmliv t-n 
.owing activity Ion making. Stud-nt groups wil i pm-l 
..act In groups In u -^Identlal area and later di.-,c-.!ssin • 
limited time planning 
the reasotis for their det.\ 

*maglna' 

On the map provided, constru!' ;-. , using the polii Un 

and physical features. Include in «.r 

1. Two swampy areas 

2. Two residential areas 

3. One golf course 

4. Three parks 

5. Three major highways 

6. Two light Industrial areas 

7. One heavy Industrial area 

8. One outlying shopping center 

9. Two other commercial areas 

10. TWO elcn'.or4tary; one secondary school 

11. TWo railroad lines 

12. One police department 

13. One fire department 

14. One court house 

15. One hospital 

16. One airport 

17. Other significant landmarks 

Divide the students into groups o,' two tv^ four for appi^uxlmately 
one hour to construct the map wf ch i he t ymbols of thf Ir cnolcc . 
Students will present their plans tJ th» clais giving re, 3fMis for 
building their city as they did, and for usxng tho kind of symbols 
they did. Following the student presentations, they will summarize 
the need for ^tandardlzeo symbols for map reading, cooperation 
between city and states, and zoning regulations. 

A ctivity VI (to be used with "Section Bj Location") 

The following Includes other possible maps that could be utilized 
by Individuals or groups of fltudents. 
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.^r'unii' :* • . ' i .1 maps 

'^ ii ! 'I ' 



The nbnvc or 



.! : .iv*.utnp!i^ local governmental 

u.;mm c^til'! ' I isl^ii'.Ml as individual or small 
• I . r..; n .1 M' i'Tl j'.LMUat Ion bv intero<?tod smdents 
! i.-ni^ ; fM-nild nlno ccnnpile job tltlos 
•h.'V' f.inp studies (i.e., who 



(to 



! 1 



a 



.:pon5?ibilities'0 



'Hily^ activity has -n I ■tv ti to omphr;iUe the lep;al responsibilities 

the bttv^r of a h'clUn^. Studenti:; will have the opportunity to 
piri icipaco In a ri»U»-p^avin,^ t;ltuation. and x^ill be presented with 
tbo c-itseqnoTiC(^*; «'f I'fn-incial irresponsibility* 

Select fiHii: sfu'lonts \'tom o:\ch class to gather factual information 
on fm^^clostiri^ procofbtrrs . (Have students contact a local banker 
«>r lawvcr who has b«»en pr^vfotislv contacted by the teacher or invite 

iMu' rosoiirco person to cLas-;.) 

llu'sc st*iMb.*»nts will thon plan and present the information gathered, 
utili?:inv.; oLher sliidpni • in tho class to play the various roles In 
a rol( playlnj^ ^^Ittinl* 

Sttidonts can voliinteor ?nr the roles or be selected by the original 
research grotin, St^]'^ 'n^ r^W-; will include: 

One judge 

Two lawyers 

Owv iVimllv to b«^ f(^recloMod on (four members) 

(Mie ' inker or reprcsontafive from a mortgage company • 

Anv of" or roles thr si td^-ntj? det'^rmlnc as being necetisary. 

AFirr tlu* nation lia^; bmi r^le- played, students should have . iie 
oppoT 'niwy o<p."'\ss i hi- ir /eelings t()Ward the situation and 
rlarlfv any painty of tlir pviviiuhire. 



Ac^jjKt^J^tl (t'^ bv used wttM '\;octton D: Financing") 



The followin^\ activltio:^ ntr Intended as small group activities 
and/or susKeMtlnns K' t rc-vMir v' persons. Tlie teacher mav either 
divide the da-n into flv'' ^<rciips or may present the topics throujrh 
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Select a small group of students to research the property tax rates 
of several local coniiT.unltles. Student * can use maps, charts, other 
related documents which may be obtained from the assessors office. 
Have the students compare tax rates of city, suburban, and rural 
areas, If possible. 



present a repuit. i.kie subject* 

Ask a local banker or realtor to explain to the class the "hidden 
costs" Involved in purchasing a house (abstract preparation, title 
search, survey, bank's paper work). Explain the small print In a 
contract or have a small group of students research and present 
this topic. . 

Ask the County Assessor to explain about filing for homester i 
exemption and Its value to the homeowner, or have three or four 
students present relevant information on thU topic. 

Have representatives of the local Tenants Rights Union explain to 
the class the rights and responsibilities of tenants and managemant/ 
landlord, or have a small group of students research and present 
this topic. 



A ctivity IX (to be used with "Section E: Construction") 

Each student will select a topic for Individual research during 
study tima. Students will be able to work at their own rate on 
topics they are most Interested in researching. As the student 
does his research he should complete the enclosed form and upon 
completion, it should be turned in to his/her teacher for 
evaluation and credit. Career resource persons should be consulted. 



Activity X (to be u^ed with "Section E? Construction") 

The follow tn? actlviiv will parmlt: students ".o listen ti and 
discuss with I t cal balldl;. inspector, the code requirements for 
home t -»ns'"^- ct ton. 



The teacher will contact and have a local building Inspector coma 
into the classroom and ex|)lain his role In enforcement of the 
building codes. The building Inspector can give Information about 
his career and training as well outline the rationale behind 
building codes and uniform ro {ulremonts. 



•'' r<^source, contact PHA for a speakpr ♦•^ 




siLudents to 
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Materials Needed 

Selected readings and worksheets for the atuH 
Selected guest snpa^n^.^ 

uctier maps to te used in the activities 
Crime rates 
Transportation 

Fire frequency and hydrant locations 
Density 

Supportive audlo-vlsual materials 
Supportive material from bibliography 
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CHECK T- 

uue neighborhood deairable? 

2. Is there sufficient bedroom apace for the family? 

3. Are the work centers well planned? (For example: centers for food 
preparation, laundry, sewing.) 

4. Is the place easily accessible to work, shopping centers, school, church, 
and the like? 

5. Is storage space adequate and conveniently placed? (For example: for 
outer and Inner clothing, children's toys> tools, cleaning equipment, 
kitchen equipment and supplies, trunks, bicycles, sports equipment, and 
garden tools.) 

6. Is the space for eating satisfactory? 

7. Are the facilities for recreation, hobbles, and entertaining adequate? 

8. Do sleeping areas provide good ventilation, adequate space, a 4 i*' iclent 
privacy? 

9. Are kitchen and living room exposures desirable? 

10. Are bathroom facilities sufficient for family and guests? 

11. Is there space for guest accommodations? 

12. Will the rooms lend themselves to furnishings already on hp 

13. Are bedrooms accessible without passing through the llvlnf jom? 

14. Is there too much lost hall space? 

15. la there an upstairs exit over the roof or the garage If a fire should 
block the stairs? 

16. What has the present occupant to say about the house or apartment? 



From Hotaes with C haracter . D. C. Heath 
Company, copyright 1962 
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There*san Apartment in 
Almost Everybody's Future! 



Apartmenis arc the home of the future. There's no 
doubt about it. 

Thev will be somewhat different from today's models, 
but apartment living is definitely the trend. It's nut just the 
lack of available land space that dictates this change; it is 
the increasing number of options people see for their leisure 
and a growing unwillingness to become enslaved to the 
dollars-and-time demands of a conventional house. We're 
going to sec larger units, more square footage, more 
exciting floor plaiis, elevational changes extensions of 
what's happening n%)W in such design tlai.^s as the balcon) 
loH over the living room and sunken rooms or those with 
conversation pits. 

There will be four and five^bedroom apartments in the 
upcoming years. Today's townhouses attest to the feasi- 
bility of such construction 

The trend is away from the \oi% center court or 
hallways. Instead, there will be better outside access for 
each apartment. 

There is sure to be an increase in individual apartment 
ownership. 

All these projected developments reflect certain basic 
characteristics of the apartment dweller. The average family 
income in apartments is. already, substantially higher than 
fur the average homeH)wning family. The apartment dwel- 
lers are a very diverse group, in terms of interests and ages. 
You re apt to find the apartment dweller on the m su/^'^ 
of the Swiss alps, not fixing the shingles on the north wing; 
or hunting and fishing, not pulling dandelions in the front 
yard. He*s more inclined to be tak*l<^u • ut iho U or 
spending an evening a week in Art ,Schui/# .hoveling 
snow or cleaning out the eaves. 

The age range goes all the way from the very youni^. i *t 
students, through the Swinging Singles, the youiii! ♦n^rrieUv 
the empty nesters. the elderly. 



Apartment living offers a chance to locate in any part of 
the city or suburbs; its cost is stable and predictable^ with 
no unpleasant shocks like furnace repair, re-roofing, re- 
placing a water heater; there is a freedom from the 
drudgery of home-owning, the chores of raking leaves, 
painting walls, shoveling snow; there is a flexibility that 
enables the apartment-dweller to take advantage of a 
distant career or educational opportunity without the 
worry and time-lag of selling a house. Apartment living is 
comfortable; it gives you time to develop a hobby and 
enjoy it. There are amenities that the private home can 
almost never afford spacious party rooms, saunas, putting 
greens, indoor heated pools. It's a place you're proud to live 
in and eager to show off to your friends. 

Apartment living is no way statioa to another, more 
permanent type of housing. Not any more. People choose it 
for an ongoing homelife. So much so that owning an 
apartment or townhouse is becoming popular. By 1975, it 
seems evident that there will be more condominiums and 
townhouses built than rental apartments or single-family 
detached houses. 

The reasons for this trend include the fact that land 
costs are very high and getting highei the multi-family 
dwelling conserves land. Many people can't afford or don't 
want to invest in a single-family dwelling. But, for those 
who prefer buying to renting, the condominium or town- 
house is becoming a viable alternative. 

The Apartment Guide has opened a Condominium and 
Townhouse Department and is backgrounded to explain the 
features of these new types of housing and to help you with 
decisions regarding them* 



DEPOSITS 



!! 



Tbere*s an element of built-in socm 



ajiartment dwellers like and which a *■ ' 

they can easily decline. Many apartments <h\\ ''^ * 
program of recreation and parties, even charterinjg buM » > 
gn to plays and football games. A recent development n 
ottering classes right in the complex, teaching whatever a 
sufficient number of residents requests pottery making, 
skiing, you name it. 



I: 



L 



A ^'deposit'* in some form or other is required with 
n^iarly every apartment* rental in the Twin Cities. They may 
b** designated as **security'* or **damage" or **cleaning" or 
*S^r pets," and they range from $25 up to a total of two 
,N)nths ren^'m some cases. 

reason for a deposit is that the building owner has 
thu uwMi as insurance against damage or unusual cleaning 
\>quiK < ;»tt^' the resident leaves. But the exact arrange- 
mcu' i»ho\i' the deposit should be in writing, so that both 
»»ie ov^\iot and ilu renter know what the money is for, 
\u 'H wha^ circum^^ai ces it will be retained by the owner, 
.*Ad ^ -Wi it will be re< ^ned lo the resident, 

1\ vteposit is hy no means *'part of the rent." Only 
Slumlui pocket the deposit and refuse to return it under 
any circuin tances. But honest misunderstandings about 
ilcpnMi.N can occur; an agreement in writitiij prevents this 
frotn happening. 
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SOUNDPROOFING 



Soundproof! There is no sucti uu^^, ; 
close to getting it, if you follow the recommendations oi 
the Apartment Guide* 

Most apartments in the Twin Cities are Afood frame 
construction* This can mean a tremendous v.irlation in 
sound control - all the way from practically none to very 
good. Techniques such as staggered studding, extra wall 
layers, dead air space, concrete floors, sensible design, can 
make a big difference. 

If you want the ultimate in quiet » rent in an alNmasonry 
building: an apartment unit surrounded with concrete on 
all sides - up, down, and dividing walls* Masonry buildings 
are relatively few, and more expensive; but, if you're a 
sound *'nut'\ stop looking elsewhere. 

One way to achieve sound control is to live where 
quieter people live. If you are next door to a party«giving 
swinger or an operatic tenor, your sound problems have to 
be intensified! 

If you don't mind noise at all (you're a stereo enthusiast 
or have joyous late*night parties) then you should still 
check the sound control to make sure it's going to keep 
your sounds in bounds^ It could save you from an eviction 
notice* 

There is no way to evaluate a building's sound control 
by looking. You must apply the acid vjst, if you^re in 
doubt. Bring your portable radio along and ask the manager 
to let you conduct a test. You know how to do it! Just find 
two units next to each other and do your radio blare thing* 

Don't ever expect complete soundproofing, though, and 
it's well to remember that a little noise can be comforting, 
reminding you that there are neighbors close at hand in case 
of danger or emergency - or even just to keep loneliness 
from closing in. 

Whatever your needs and preferences in sound control^ 
the Apartment Guide is your best reference. The uuide can 
help you find a quiet place or a lively one. We know where 
they are. 

HAPPY CHILDHOOD - WHERE? 

Where^s the best place to raise a child? A farm, you say, 
or a small town? Maybe your own home with a big yard. 
You could be wrong with all those answers. Your children 
might have their happiest, safest, most developing years in a 
modern apartment complex. 

Not all apartments accept children. Others do so only 
grudgingly and with restrictions (one child per family • or 
only children under age two or over age 16). But the 
Apartment Guide knows the locations where children are 
welcomed and provided for. Ask. 



^> \U\\) aivirt:nent owners are seeking creative ways to 
make their buildings and grounds appealing to families with 
children of varying ages. There are tricycle runways and 
wading pools, scaled down courts for games, miniature 
lakes with a few inches of water, just enough to float an 
inner tube or a plastic boat, not enough to be dangerous. 
There are tire swings and playrooms in the laundry room. 
There are day care centers and listings of other residents 
who will babysit. 

Best of all, there are facilities for the whole family to* 
enjoy together: swimming pools and walks in the woods, ' 
putting greens, tennis courts, party rooms. And the 
apartment lifestyle with no plumbing repairs, no snow to 
shovel, no leaves to rake - means that spare time can be 
fun time. 



THArS NO DOG - THAFS MY PET! 



* Once upon a time, living in an apartment building was a 
lot like living in a freslmtan dormitory. There were all kinds 
of rules and regulations to control your life. Remeriiber the 
old joke about the tenant confessing everythi^ig to his 
prospective landlord? No, he didn't have any cUildren, or 
pets, or bad habit<, but he die own a pen **thf.i squeaks a 
little." 

Things a^ different now. There arc enough apartments 
and enoi'^rt different complexes to suit almost anyone who 
has urge to live the no«maintenance« no nrepair life of the 

artment dwelUr. He no longer has to sajrltice his privacy, 
his integrity - or even his fox terror r - to enjoy the 
comforts of apartment living. 

A growing number of apartment building owners have 
come to recognise that they've been overlooking some good 
tenants just because a few of them have four legs. And 
they*re opening the doors of thei. complexes to the people 
who declare, ••Love me, love my M)g," or who include a cat 
in the family circle and who wouldn't think of giving up a 
pet just to live in an apartment, 

The tenant with a pet however, won*t find every 
apartment owner welcoming him. He'll need guidance to 
fmd just the right apartmmt. The Apartment Guide is 
ready to help, with information on units where pels are 
^iccepted and the adv^n*.ages of each unit from other 
standpoints, as well. Step in and see one of our expert 
counselors. 
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Newspaper ads may be helpful, but they need screening. 
US one thing for a building to advertise that it will accept 
pets; it's another to ascertain whether provisions have been 
made to accommodate pets adequately. 

The tenant with a pet needs to know the attitude of 
other tenants in the building; about sound control; the 
availability of grounds to air the pet; whether the rules are 
too restrictive or not restrictive enough. 

Building owners are understandably concerned about the 
tenant with a pet. Although they feel that the tenant has a 
right to live as he chooses, they worry that the pet may 
chew the carpeting* scratch the molding* stain the floors* 
leave a permanent odor in the apartraent* strew droppings 
on the lawn* spray the shrubbery* keep other tenants awake 
with howling* barking and caterwauling* frighten people in 
the elevators or halls. 

One person's right to own a pet ends at the point of 
another person's right not to be bothered by it. This is true 
for a pet oWner* also* who does not wish to be annoyed by 
another's pet. So the apartment resident with a pet should 
be prepared to follow certain rules when renting an 
apartment. 

Some apartment owners or managers want to see the 
pet* observe its behavior They may have requirements as to 
size and want to check conformity to these limits. Most will 
not accept what are termed '"exotic" pets, such as ocelots. 
In some buildings* pets are barred from the elevators, party 
rooms and pool areas. Pets may be permitted to live only in 
certain buildings in a complex. In other complexes* the 
number of pets per building or per fli/or is restricted. P^ts 
may be allowed only in ground floor apartments or only on 
second floor. 

More and more buildings have fenced4n areas for 
exercising pets* so that grass and shrubbery elsewhere will 
not be harmed. Some buildings do not permit dogs, but 
allow cats since most urban c*vts remain indoors end their 
sanitary needs are met by the new cat litter products which 
are absorbent and odor«free. 

Be prepared lo pay an extra deposit* as your pledge that 
the pet won't damage the premises. Have the necessary 
papers to show that your pet has had all its shots and 
received a clean bill of health from a veterinarian. 

Neutering* de<lawing* a certiflcate from obedience 
school* letters of recommendation from previous building 
owners any '^r all of these may be required of you. Try 
not to feel hostile; the landlord doesn't know what a 
wonderful dog. what a superb cat you have. He may be 
Judging on the basis of other people's pets! 



A LEASE ON LIVING 



Be sure to sign i lease or some kind of rental agreem^'nt. 
It's for>'o«r beneflt. Here's why; 

(1) It specifies, in writing* who does what. It sets forth 
what the building uwner\ respdnsihilirics are and witat 
yours are and the temedies each of you has in case of 
non<ompliance. 

(2) It protects you against rent raises for the term of the 
lease and against being evicted without propet, specitled 
cause. 

(3) It guards against misunderstandings and disputes. 

(4) It contains provisions for terminating the lease* \i 
the necessity arises. 

If the building owner does not offer a lease or rental 
agreement* it is a good idea to provide your own. Verbal 
agreements are easy tc; misunderstand, easy to forget. 

If there is anything about the lease or rental agi;eement 
that you do nor understand or have doubts .'^bout* the time 
to question it is before signing. 

Sometimes alterations are needed to make the lease flt. 
If requested, the owner may make certain modiflcations* 
either inserted in the lease or attached as riders. A ''buy or 
build" or "job transfer'* clause are amtjng the more 
common adjustments made in a lease, permitting tenants 
who are planning to buy or build a house, or those for 
whom a job transfer out of town is a poi^sibility, to 
terminate the lease with, probably, 60 dixyv" notice. 

In the absence of a written agreement between owner 
and occupant of a building, Minnesota State Law prevails. 
Among its chief provisions are those regarding notice of 
tenrJnation of the occupancy. A resident who pays his rent 
by the month is required to give 30 days' notice, in writing, 
of his intent to move. The notice must be delivered the day 
before the rent is due. In those cases where rent is paid by 
the week, the notice is. accordingly, a week's time, in 
writing* given the day before tlie rent is due. If the owner 
wishes to evict titt) tenant, the same notice period is 
required, also in wriing* and delivered the day before the 
rent is due. 

Obviously, state law covers only a fraction of the 
relationship between resident and apartment owner. \ lease 
or rental agreement that tits the individual situation is 
essential. It may go against yotir itistincts to sign anythi.ng 
you don't have to; but, in the case of a lease, know what 
you agree to, protect yourself but get your relationship 
In \\rithif(. 
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Better Safe * , . . 



Many apartment buildings have security systems tliesc 
days; but apartment living, in itself, is a safeguard. You 
have neighbors close at hand who aie perhaps sub- 
consciously aware of your normal schedule and would be 
alerted by unusual lapses, sounds or activity. 

Buildings are constructed in strict conformity tc :ode 
and with extra protection in the way of fire retardants. You 
are quitt safe from tires and have the added factor of 
modern alarm systems, sprinkler installations, and many 
neighbors to warn you of an emergency. 

Crimes against the person are virtually unheard of in 
modern apartments and burglary is less likely where there 
are people in adjoining units **on guard'' by virtu** of the 
fact that they live there. 

Howcv«»r, there are certain security measures that every* 
one should adhere to. Minneapolis City Ordinance requires 
deadbolt-typc locks in rental units in the city, but police 
report that people don*t use them. They find this out when 
they investigate robberies! 

And some building owners have relaxed their ban against 
pets because a well-trained dog is an excellent alarm system. 

1 1 should go without saying that some neighborhoods are 
more likely to be besieged with burglars. The Apartment 
Guide knows the characteristics of all the niiighborhoods in 
the Twin Cities. That could be important to you. 

Be careful about your keys. For example, if you* re 
having your car repaired or leaving it in a parking lot 
where the attendant keeps the key surrender only the car 
keys, not the key rmg with all your keys on it. Don't carry 
identitlation on your key ring or Key case. If you lose a set 
of keys, your name and address on them could be an open 
invitation to burglarise your apartment. 

Keep windows and patio door^ locked. 

When you are going to be away for the weekend or a 
vacation, tell the resident manager, but be careful who else 
you tell. The knowledge that you're going to be **way up 
north for three days*' could be an advertisement to burglary 
or vandalism. 

The resident manager will probably be glad to pick up 
your paper or deliveries tor a day or two. For longer trips, 
notify the paperboy and the milkman, but not by a note on 
the door! Beware of any ti lltale signs that give away the 
fact you are not at home. 

It's better to be safe and cheaper, too! 



COMPUINTS 



Sooner or later, something is going to go wrong with 
your apartment. An appliance will not function properly, a 
tile will come loose, a. faucet wfll leak - it's bound to 
happen. So what do you do? 

Be reasonable and pleasant about the situation. Cross 
words will just get you a cross reply. Put the compkiint in 
writing. Give the memo to the resident manager. Ask him 
waen you may expect the repair to be made. If he doesn't 
know, ask him to notify you later. If he doesn^t call you, 
call him, If the repair isn't made in a reasonable time 
without sufficient explanation, call the property manager 
or building owner. Usually no further action i% necessary. 
There is, as one of the final recourses, however, the 
Minnesota Apartment Association, Listing about 75 per 
cent of the owners of apartment buildings constructed since 
1%3, the Association has a strict Code of Ethics and is 
anxious to right any wrongs between residents, and owners 
who are members of MAA, 
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TOWNHOUSE GUIDE 



Ne )ded, a new kind of housing* 



Not everyone who wants to buy a home aUo wants to mow 
lawns and shovel snow. 

Not everyone who wants a new house (preferably on a 
ftve^cre wooded lot) can afford it. 
That adds up to a lot of people who need a new kind or 
^housing if their housing needs and wants are going to be 
filled. That something new in housing is here now. 



Here now« the homecluster* 



They're homes clustered into apartments, into townliouscs, 
into patio homes. Tlwse new types of homes offer 
contemporary Mfestyles with an emphasis on the freedom 
and mobility of today^s population. The owners are freed 
from traditional home ownet.Maip chores, the lawn mowing, 
the outdoor building maintenance, the landscaping, etc. Yet 
each owner retains the individuality of private ownership. 
He decorates as he wishes, lives with the sense of possession 
and freedom that only ownership can provide. 

The condominium apartment 



Tlie townhouse 




A townhouse o^nier has title to his home plus the land 
beneath it. Since he owns the land under his home, there 
can't be another tov^house below or above his. The home 
above would be cut off from the land: No land, not a 
townhouse. 

The townhouse today 



The townhouse is typically referred to as a row house in the 
east* That name bothers people probably mostly because of 
the earlier pictures of eastern townhouses. But then the 
modem-day townhouse bears tittle resemblance to earlier 
row housing. With entrances set back, garages arranged to 
make entrances more private, parcels of land for patios, 
circukf patterns of building, limited numbers of homes in 
the rows-say 4 or 5 instead of a blockful- landscaped 
open arei*s, the suburban townhouse of today is a far cry 
from the eastern states row of houses with conmion walls. 



The tovirnhouse Twin Cities picture 



Townhouses are typically two story homes. They may also 
have basements and attached garages ir* the more expensive 
models* Townhouse prices start in the mid^wenties. Tovm* 
houses are available in almost every area of the Twin Cities, 
in ahnost every price range, with an almost unlimited design 
choice, accompanied by almost any choice of recreational 
amenities. It is at present the most common type of cluster 
home in the area. 





The condominium is actually one of the oldest types of 
housing, dating back to Roman times, tn the United States 
the condominium apartment has been popular for years in 
the east and west. Condominiums, in general, but especially 
New York and Florida condominiums, carry an exclusive, 
high-price image. Prices actually vary from $20,000 or less 
upwards into the nve-figure range. 
Condominium*^ are just getting started here, which explains 
why so few people know about them. By way of definition, 
condominium refers to ownership of an apartment, that is 
you can have another homeowner living above you, another 
below you. Technically condominium is a financial term 
referring to private ownership of a home without private 
ownership of any land. The owner has a share In ownership 
of common or shared facilities 



The land makes the difference 

That factor of land ownership is the biggest difference 
between condominium or cooperative ownership and towtt- 
house ownership. 
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Duplex To w nhome 

This new concept combines the mlvautages of a single 
family detached dwelling, and a imihi lumily unit. Research 
shows that many buyers want single t'aniily home privacy 
with the economy of Towiihouse construction. The con- 
cept gives each buyer a deed for all lands and structures 
lying on one side of the center dividing line, which in fact, 
extends from the front line and thru the middle of the 
party wall* to the back of the rear lot line. There are no 
home owners assoi tions with this method of ownership, 
although there a protective covenants to provide for 
necessary upkeep d maintenance. 



What should you look for? 



That*s where the counsellors at the Townhouse Guide can 
help you. The* service is free to you, provided by the 
builden Take advantage of it when you're looking for a 
home, a better place to live, a home that fits your lifestyle. 



Some things to consider 

The hdusing development with the tennis courts, play^ 
grounds, swimming pools, community centers may be just 
your cup of tea, but you should be aware that those items 
increase the price of your home. Will you use those 
facilities? The cost/use factor is a personal thing. Not too 
many people can afford a pool of their own. Yet they can 
own a pool throtigh the community ownership of cluster- 
home living. The fact that all ttte maiittenance of these 
recreational facilities is taken care of for you is another big 
plus in the favor of commuttity ownership. Of course, you 
will be paying for your share of the maintenance. 



The economic benefits ... tax savings 

Ownership in shared mterest or shared cuntmuntty housing 
has much the same economic benefits as any home 
ownership. Y(3ii get tax breaks because of interest on your 
home loan and property taxes. 1 hat can amount to about 
$350 on up to $4000 or more deptMiding on the value of 
your home and your income tax bracket. 



Make a real cost com|)arison. 

The ct)st of recioafinnal and community ametiities is only 
one item to look for wlien comparing the ci^st of one home 
putcliase twr ant.ttier. .Some 'nnrro ptirchascs include 
virtoally evcryihitiu in the advertised price. Others add on 
every thing like t'le siKullod «)piions at i:ar buying time. 



Add on's add up 



Be sure you're comparing the same things before you opt 
for the lower cost model. It may end up costing more by 
the time you have extras that are really necessities. Some 
items often adding additional cost are: kuchen appliances 
(refrigerator, range when it's not built-in. self-cleaning oven 
feature, frost-frce type refrigerator, garbage disposal, range 
hood and fan, sink and range liglits, etc.) garages (single, 
double, attached or detached) air conditioning, basements 
and basement fmishing, extra bathrooms and half«baths, 
some or even all of the carpeting. 



Maintenance and the Homeowners Association 



Having yout lawn mowed costs you something if the boy 
down the block does it. It also costs you something if the 
Homeowners Association does it. 
The contract for maintenance set up by the Homeowners 
Association covers all the exterior maintenance (sometimes 
even window waslijng) but you do pay for these ^services, 
anywhere from $17.00 to $22.00 or more. The fee varies 
with the amount of maintenance work done, the number of 
recreational amenities, the type of landscaping, even the age 
of the building project. It stands to reason that the year the 
buildings get re^tained, it':*, going to cost a little more in 
maintenance. 

The economies of doing the work for the whole neighbor* 
hood are a factor, of course, in the actual cost to you of 
any of this maintenance work. 

Sometimes Homeowners Associations also pay such items 
as sewer and water bills and taxes on th^ common grounds. 



The architectural control committee 

Most cluster home communities also have an architectural 
control conmittee to prevent changes from being made 
which would be a detraction from the total neighborhood. 
The reason tor tliis is obvious if you think that your house 
is either attached to s()meone else*s or at least very close to 
it. Chantiing the paint c(»lor, building on an extra room, etc. 
could hurt the appearance of the home next to h. Thus all 
proposed exterior changes are ruled on by the Architectural 
Control (*ommittC(? of the Homeowners Association. This 
protection asstir^ the homeowner of continuing quality 
appearance nf his neighborhood. 
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The out'O f'town plus 

Yaidwork during vacations and travel isn't a problem for 
these homeowners since all grounds and exteriors are 
maintained for them during their absence. Sometimes a 
service is maintained by the Homeowners Association to 
check on your home when you're gone. 
The Homeowners Association fee, being a legal responsi- 
bility as much as his mortgage, wfll be paid. TradlUonally In 
the Twin Cities the cluster home communities are very 
wellnnalnulned. 



Suppose you*r e transferred 

Another benefit to look for In home purchase Is the 
guaranteed buy^ack policy. The rules of the game vary 
from development to development, but the guarantee Is 
usually based on a job transfer from the a^ea. If you, as 
home purchaser, are transferred out of the Twin Cities area 
within a given period of time following your purchase, the 
company guarantees the sale of your home. 
The time period varies, but It Is usually two or three years. 
The guaranteed buy-back policy Is found most often In the 
more expensive homes, those In the $30,000 range and 
above. 



What about re-sale? 



But suppose you just want to sell, what can you expect? 
Re>sale as In any type of real estate, depends upon the 
market at the time you try to sell. How many people are 
looking for housing? What mortgage money Is available and 
what the Interest rate Is, what part of the dty you're Uvlng 
In, the price of your home. As with any type of housing, 
the home In the well-planned, well-malntalned community 
has excellent re<4ale value. 



Appreciation 



Appreciation, too, Is something you have to wait to sell 
your home to collect. WhOe It Isn't a guaranteed benefit. It 
is very likely especially on a newer home. It is the resuU of 
Increasing costs of land, tabor and materials. Because It 
would cost more to replace your home a year from now, 
your present home Is also worth more. 
Buying a home Is one way to fight Inflation. While inflation 
will have reduced the value of the dollars In your savings 
a:count, it won't have reduced the value of you' home. 
Your home will be worth more dollars. 



Equity build-up 

You build equity. A certain part of every home payment 
goes to pay off your loan. This principle payment may be 
only $20.00 a month on a long term loan, tut It counts up. 
The equity you build up over the period of owneishlp of 
your home, is something you collect when you. sell your 
house. It may become the down payment on a new home. 
Or It may be collected as a ca.sh savings. ^ 

T he cost of getting started 

The cost of buying a home for the first time can be a little 
scarey. Fhst comes the down payment. That can be 
anywhere from 5 to 10% of even 20 or 25% of the home's 
selling price. The actual amount varies with the cost and 
amount of money available for mortgages at the time you 
want to luy a home. 

The amount of down payment also varies with the type of 
home loan you get, FHA, GI, or conventional bank loan. 
The 01 or VA loan for veterans Is the one type of home 
loan that requires no down payment for purchase. These 
are the most common types of mortgages. Thertf are other 
mortgage programs available which can affect the cost of 
home ownership for you. 
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MOBILE HOME 



Many mobile hom^s that are on the market today combine the strength and 
long life of conventional homes with an ease of maintenance and convenience* 

Mobile homes are often most appropriate for small families that require 
a minimum of storage and living space since these homes usually do not 
have basements or garages* Some mobile homes, however, can be placed on 
foundations which offer additional space* 

^ When considering the purchase of a mobile home, several factors should be 
considered. First, the construction of the mobile home is very linportant. 
Like any other dwelling, mobile homes can be built very well or very poorly* 
Although slightly more expensive, the better constructed home may save the 
consumer money in the long run in terms of heating and cooling, repair work, 
and resale value. Additionally, the construction detail, the finishing 
detail, and the furnishings desired by the customer will cause the price 
of a three bedroom, 14* x 70* mobile home to vary from $7,500 to $14,000. 

Another consideration is the potential location of the mobile home* This 
should be decided ufion before the mobile home is actually purchased slace 
the site may: require certain physical characteristics of the mobile home. 
If a lot is purchased, the mobile home owner will be responsible for water, 
sewer, electricity, and gas. If the potential mobile home owner is able to 
reserve his desired lot in a mobile home court, the utilities hook-^up is 
provided. In many localities, however, these courts are regulated by local 
ordinances. . The potential mobile home occupant should be aware of these 
regulations and should also be aware of state taxes and regulations which 
apply to mobile homes (i.e., vehicle tax)* Loti in mobile home courts are 
often small and usually rent for approximately $60 per month* This rental 
fee will vary depending upon the facilities provided. 

Finally, the resale value of a mobile home must be considered* An expensive, 
"Fancy model home will depreciate mare than a lower priced, but well con- 
structed mobile home, which may even appreciate in value. As well, mobile 
homes can be remodeled by adding expansion modules which are simply rooms 
that are built on to the home. These improvements will add to the value 
of the mobile horns. 
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I« TOW?' HOUSE 

A. Number of family members. 

B, Number of rooms needed In dwelling. How tiruch storaga space 
will they need? 

€♦ Income oif family. Average coat of dwelling needed. 

D. Recreational needs of family. 

E. Occupation of family. 

F. Race of family. 

G. Location of dwelling In relation to schools, hospitals, parks, 
police and fire station, and religious Institution. 

TI. APARTMENT 

A. Number of family members. 

B. Number of rooms needed in dwelling. How much storage space 
will they need? 

C. Income of family. Average cost of dwelling needed. 

D. Recreational needs of family* 

E. Occupation of family. 

F. Race of family. 

G. Location of dwelling In relation to school, hospitals, parks, 
police and fire station, and religious Institution. 

III. CONDOMINIUM 

A. Num'^er of family members. 

B. Number of rooms needed In dwelling. How much storage space 
will they need? 

C. Income of family. Average cost of dwelling needed. 

D. Recreational needs of family. 

E. Occupation of family. 

F. Race of family. 

G. Location of dv/elllng in relation to school, hospitals, parks, 
police and fire station, and religious Institution. 



IV. MOBILE HOME 

A. Number of family members. 

B. Number of rooms need ad In dwelling. How much storage space 
will they need? 

C. Incoma of family. Average cost of dwelling needed. 

D. Recreational needs of family. 

E. Occupation of family. 

F. Race of family. 

G. Location of dwelling In relation to school, hospitals, parks, 
police and fire station, ani religious institution. 



V. HOUSR 
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A. Number of family m>5mbers. 

B. Number of rooms needed In dwelling. How much storage space 
will they need? 

C. Income of family. Average cost of dwelling needed, 

D. Recreational needs of family. 

E. Occupation of family. 
P, Race of family. 

G. Location of dwelling in relation to school, hospitals, parks, 
police and fire station, and religious institution. 
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CHAPTER 



^/J'o^w will ^o^u ^Inaace 



A HOME represents such a big purchase that 
buying plans should be made slowiy and care* 
Ailly. Although about six flimilies in ten **own 
their own homes,*' the majority of these 
homes are mortgaged. 

)f WHAT WILL INFLUENCE YOUR 
DECISION TO OWN A HOME? 

The question of whether to own a house or 
not is debatable. The answer may be yes 
(I) if you run a farm and feel that you will 
spend your lifetime there; (2) if you own your 
own business, or if your promotion oppor- 
tunities are Umited to the community in which 
you live: (3) if you can be reasonably sure 
that the character of the neighbortiood in 
which you buy will not deteriorate; (4) if 
you are assured of a stable income; (S) if you 
can build or purchase a home at a price you 
can afford ; (t ; if you prefer to have the greater 
part of your savings invested in a home; 
{!) if owning a home wilt give your family 
greater sedirity and prestige In your neigh- 
bortiood: (8) if you are willing to cut down 
on vacations, travel expense, use of your car, 
and entertaining lo pay for your home; (9) if 
you are young and can liquidate your mort- 
gage before your earning power decreases; 
tiO) if you desire the independence of owning 
your own home in you? old age. 



The answer may be no (1) if you are in any 
position where promotion will change tl^ 
locality in which you live; (2) if you dislike 
the responsibility and methodical care and 
upkeep of a house; (3) if you prefer to live 
**crafflped up** in the winter to save your 
money for a long summer vacation in the 
mountains, at the seashore, or traveling; (4) if 
the character of the neighborhood to apt to be 
unstable; (d) if you are thinking of trying out 
a new kind of work; (6) if your income 
fluctuates. 

)f HOW MUCH DOES IT COOT TO 
OWN A HOME? 

If the answers to most of thp questions 
above indicate that you would be a good 
prospect for home ownership, the next ques- 
tion is **How much can I afford to pay for a 
house?* Roughly, the answer is two to two- 
and-a-half times your annual income, if the 
head of the family has a job that is secure and 
the income is stable. If the fkmi2y is large, 
you naturally spend a hvger proportion of 
income for dothing and f<K>d, and therefore 
you win havK less to invest in a home without 
oonsUlerable sacrifice. 

if yoi«r family^ yeariy income ut StfOOG, 
and if you plan to spend iwo to cwo-ar.d-a- 
nalf times your income on a house, $iS,000 
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Jndge ValiMS 

maximum cost is indicated. This cest could 
lie met over a period of years without undue 
hardship. Vour family should study its finan> 
cial situation: list all its assets that can be 
turned into cash: and then consult banks or 
other lending agencies for comparative rates 
and conditions. 

Down payment and mortgage 

Through the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (FHA) and Veterans Administratior 
(VA) home ownership is possible for more 
people. Mor:gagc rates for FHA comply with 
the Housing Act passed June 30, 1961. VA 
loans will expire after July 2S, 1962, uniess 
Congress extends the privilege. The FHA has 
financed about 27 per cent of home ioans in 
the past 2S years. The down payment on an 
FHA home loan is much lower than it is on 
a conventional loan. Some veterans may be 
able to obtain low> or no^lown-payment VA 
loans. Some agencies will not finance FHA 
and VA loans. 

Although many people like a low down 
payment and a long term over which to repay 
a loan, they often do not n&Mtc that a low 
down payment means a iarger mortgage in- 
volving higher interest costs over a longer 
period. It is usually advisable to make as 
large a down payment as possible. On a con- 
ventional loan the down payment is usually 
between a fourth and third of the value of the 
house. The majority of homes are financed by 
conventional ioans. 

Through the FHA a family may appiy for 
a ioan up to $25,000 foi* a single-family 
dwcHing. Zhe down ;>aymcn; is (ietenrinec 
tnus. 3 per ccr.t or. the firs* Si 5,000 or 
icss: plus 10 per cent on the next $5000: plus 
25 per ceni of al! over S20,000. The mortgage 
payments may extend over any period up 
io 35 years. In an FKA mortgage tlnere '.s a 
penalty u the mortgage ih paid off before 



Vhen Yon Bay, Bolld. or Rent 

the contract period expires. Most con- 
ventional mortgages are open-end mortgages 
— which means that the mortgage may be 
paid off at any time before the >rtgage 
period expires without a penalty. 

Let's contrast the down payment on a 
$22,000 house financed by an FHA and by a 
conventional type loan. On the first $15,000 
of an FHA loan the down payment would be 
3 per cent ($450), plus 10 per cem of the 
next $5000 ($500), plus 25 per cent of the 
$2000 over $20,000 ($500). Thus the down 
payment on'a $22,000 home financed through 
FHA would be $1450. For homes costing up 
to $15,000, the minimum down payment 
through FHA is $450 with monthly paymenu 
of $81.84. 

The down payment on a conventional loan 
for a $22,000 house would be between a 
fourth and a third of the house cost, or be- 
Vftten $5500 and $7333. The total amount of 
« interest paid on a conventional ioan would, 
of course, be much less. 

If you are assuming an existing mortgage 
you should have a iav/yer go over all the 
terms with you. It you are applying for a 
consiniciion loan (a loan to buiid), you may 
be able to arrange to na/e mortgage pay- 
ments increasea as the building progresses. 

Trading a home 

A'ooui one family in three who buys a new 
nome already has a home but wants a larger 
ot more modem one. it Is not as easy to trade 
a home as li :s to trade a car, oecause tew 
lomes are standardized. About one nimiiy in 
fvery iOO actually trades a nouse, in contrast 
to 85 ixi 100 who traoe cars. Hoir^e owners 
Mtwee.! thirty ana forty years old with two 
or three cnildreii are the best prospects. 
Trade-ins may oe on a straight trade-in the 
same way a cat is traoeo, on a guarantee that 
the house wili be sold, or on a eo/^ditlonal 
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How Will Yon Finance the PurclMse of t House? 



ttmtraet which reserves the right to eventual 
ownership after a specified time. 

Monthly payments, insurance, taxes 

If a new house, appraised at $18,000, is 
paid for over a period of 15 years, monthly 
payments will be approximately $140 on an 
FHA loan (down payment $1400) and $1 14 on 
a conventional-loan (down payment $4500). 
To thcw amounts must be added insurance 
and taxes. 

Home owner* s inmance offers the best pro* 
lection if the owner lives in the house. Under 
one policy, the owner may obtain iire, theft, 
and extended coverage (windstorm and hail, 
dttod, aircraft, auto damage, etc), plus public 
liability (benefits for anyone hurt or fatally 
injured on the premises) and insurance on 
pcnonal belongings. (If a person rents a 
home, he needs insurance only against fire 
and theft oi personal belongings.) A landlord 
tSoes not need home owner's insurance if he 
does not live in the property, but he needs 
the other two types of insurance. 



Taxes are based upon the assessment f and 
the assessmciit is usually about two thiids of 
the value of the house. There are county, 
state, and lodil taxes. Taxes vary greatly. 
There is also a transfer tax for the bt^r and 
the seller. 

Handnmey 

You should buy a house only after you 
have !9oked around and compared values and 
costs. After you have found a houso you like, 
you turn over to the home owner or reel 
estate agent & certain amount di mdney — 
from a few hundred dollaft T'lii is called 
hmd money or eamttt mmiey. It temporarily 
ties up the sale until you can make arrange- 
ments for the down payment You will obtain 
a sales agreement with necessary signatures. 

Contract ofsah 

This is the document that describes the 
whote contract between the buyer and the 
seller. A lawyer should dieok the contract for 
errors and loopholes. 



iiimiMTiON 11. Ttie two-story 
lume takes just kolf as much tot 
i/tari' as the rtmeh house; and the 
ipllhlcvtl house, from two thirds 
ut three fourths as mudt ht space, 
AH provitie the saine number of 
ifure feet of floor spuee. How- 
e¥er,wtuallivii^spaeeisdeereased 
h stetrwt^s hi the tUwsiory 
hmeandhyhtigerhidlsintkewie' 
Intel hme. 



30'X28' 
EACH PUOOR 

TWO-STORY 



8TA66efj£D OVER OTHffl 
SPLIT LBfEL 

I ! 



60*X25' 



ONE LEVEL OR RANCH 
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itti «STR A TioN 1 2. After all financtol details have been settled conies the 
delif^htful work-fun ofplannl^f the decorative details of the new home. 



Oeea, certificate ofthte^ ami abstract 

1 he deed iIk* oiiiciu* wriiicn coniraci ouv- 
aning ah tnc octaiiH oi :hc transfer, \% evi* 
dcnce of ownership. In sonie s^tes the nuyer 
holds the oceo and in other states a is helo 
in trust <cscrow) by u third par;y untii lYit 
Loun is paio. The deed shouio be registered 
with the registrar of deeds. The buyer should 
hold the deed or a copy of it The deed will 
near certain revenue scamps. It should be 
kepi m a si<fe place with other valuable 
papers. 

The certificate 7/ tiiie makes sure that ihc 
property iS undeniably in your name. Often 
people desire 10 lake o\Xi title insurance, 
should an unfo^'^seer. question arise at a 
Tuiure date concerning the :itie hghis« k fee 
Tor titir search n^ay included in Ciosing 
coses. 



The abstract is the legal description of the 
property plus its history of ownership* The 
abstraci should have the deed and Uie 
mortgage recorded on it £t is usually held 
by the lending agency until the loan is paid^ 
but you should read aud understand it« 

Closing costs 

At the itme of settlemenc* people some* 
times lose their option on a home because 
ihey fail to understand and anticipate closing 
costs* These costs may run as high as $500 or 
$600. Tne major items in ciosing costs are 
transfer tax to 1 per cent ofsaie)* prorated 
taxes, and insurance* Other ^ess expensive 
Items include search of title^ title ins%irance« 
service fee« recording of oeed^ preparation 
it^nd recording of mortgage paperst and credit 
repoK* 
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)f HOW MAV vol' KKHP BUILD. 

ivi rosTH wnvN? 

<ira<linp. filling, excavating, sustaining 
long driveways, and a long tine of steps 
tit the entrance all add to the total cost with> 
out piving very much in living satisfactions. 
Special drains and sewer connections also 
run up coMs. Therefore the grade and Ideation 
of the lot arc important. 

The Nggest saving in building comes from 
i-Mng pre>built components (wall sidings, 
f (Htring, windows, roof trusses, cabinets, and 
<loitr%). prrfinished floors and prefinished wail 
p;ineU. and standard plumbing and wiring. 
Dormer windows wiil cost more than other 
lypei of windows. Aluminum window frames 
and marble sills require the minimum of 
maintenance. Another big saving comes from 
concentrating plumbing in one area — back 
to hack in two walls, or vertical in two*story 
houses. 

A square two-story house is the least 
etpcnsive to build. A flat, shed, or gabie 
r«Mf co^ts less than a hip, gambret, or man* 
%4nl rnnr. Concrete block ;s the least ex- 
pensive cttnstruction material. Ptywood panel 
ouiini!. avd'iabie in many <extures, is aitrec- 
uvc .'lod not expensive. WelUmsulated alu* 
miniim %\d\r,g. needs ao maintenance. Brick 
and Mnnc vei^cer are in the moderate price 
range. Solid brick and solid stone walls are 
more expensive. 

A siab floor is less expensive than a fioo/ 
•ith to crawi space. A. completely excavated 
h4«;men; is the most expensive foundation, 
but it offers vaiuabie space for a :tcreation 
.•i»om, iaundry, and storage. 

Popular .'oonng .^lateriais are summanzec 
bricRy: Aspitch shingles, which are flat and 
•nicriockcd to .^is« wind, give t durable, in- 
expensive roof. Ret! eeaar shini^ie:!, popular 
»n rcd*€eoar-growing sections of the country, 
tfivc good insulation and add strength to the 



roof. Shakes, grooved to give a rough texture, 
are t' 'cker than shingles and improve in 
appearance with age. A built-up roof^ layers 
of asphalt-saturated felt over a plywood base 
— is inexpensive and good for roofs with 
little or no slope. Asbestos-eemnt shingles are 
also inexpensive, durable, and attractive. 
Aluminum roofing reflects heat, can be treated 
to eliminate surface reflection, and requires 
almost no maintenance. A feme or alloy- 
coated sheet steel roof will last indefinitely if 
painted from time to time. Tile roofs are dis- 
tinctive but expensive. Under any roofing 
materiai, roof insulation four to six inches 
thick will more than pay for itself in lowering 
heating ano cooling costs. 

Sometimes it is better lo weigh present 
economies against long-time enjoyment. For 
instance, the difference between meeting FHA 
minimum requirements and qiullty standards 
may be less than a thousand dollars on • 
modetate-stzed home. 

>i- WHAT IS WISE PINANClNGr 
Sometimes families find that: owning prop- 
eny is more complex ;han they had imagined. 
For wifte and satisfying home financing and 
ownership you should: 

' . Make sure yoa want the responsibility 6f main- 
naming property and making periodic repairs. 

2. Make as large a down payment as possible 
and borrow as little as possible. Interest is ex- 
pensive. 

3. Do not spend 8>i much for a nome that yot* 
will have lo make unnecessary lacHAees or 
fail to make payments. 

4. SeeK advice ahead of time from a law>-er. a 
lending agency, the contractor, the iocai 
zoning and engineering department in the city 
nali or borough building. 

5. Know wnere you can obtain hand money and 
down payment, where you can borrow, and 
ilnaily. how you can meet closing costs. 
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I natructiona 

Each student will select a topic for individual receitrch during directed 
study time* Students will be able to work at their own rate on fopics 
they are roost interested in researching* As the student does his researeht 
he should qomplete the enclosed form and upon completion it should be 
turned in to his/her teacher for evaluation and credit. 

The career resource person should be consulted for information* 



Topic List 



The following topic research list contairs specific jobs as well as broader 
related topics concerning home building. Choose one or as many as you wish 

GENERAL RELATED TOPIC AREAS 



SPECIFIC JOBS 

Appliance sales » service, 

installation 
Architect 
Brick layer 
Carpenter 
Contractor 
Electrician 

Engineer (mechanical-electrical.-civll) 

Floor layer 

Heating 

Inspector 

Insurance salesman 

Laborer 

Landscape 

Lumberman 

Masonry 

Painter 

Plumber 

Roofer 

Salesman 

Sheet metal 

Sheet rock worker 

Surveyor 

Truck driver 

Utilities 



Architecture and design 
Building codes 
F.H.A. and 6*1 • 
Finance and banking 
Home maintenance 
Insurance 

Municipal government service 

occupations 
Real estate 
Taxes 
Tradesman 
Unions 
Zoning 



Consult "Career Planning Guide" available in Career Resource Center. 
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F or Maaizlne Arttclea 

These subject headings in Reader's Guide may be useful. Always be certain 
to look over sub-headings (I.e., building subheading estimates). 



BUILDING 

BUILDING SITES 

FOUNDATIONS 

HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

INSi LATION (heat) 

SHORING AND UNDERPINNING 

BUn,DING UWS AND REGULATIONS 

(this is heeding for building codes) 
ZONING 
ZONING IM 

CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
LUMBER 

nJVSTICS IN BUILDING 

PT.WOOD 

WOOD 

BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY 

BUILDING SITES 

HILLSIDE ARCHITECTURE 

HOUSING PROJECTS - SITE PLANNING 

CONSTRUCTION TRADES UNIONS 

BUILDINGS, PREFABRICATED 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

TAXATION 

LOCAL TAXATION 

PROPERTY TAX 

REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 

MORTGAGES 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

CITY GARDENS 

COVER PLANTS 

GARDEN POOLS 

GARDEN STEPS 

GARDENS 

LAWNS 

MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT 
OUTDOOR ROOh.S 

INSURANCE, MORTGAGE GUARANTY 
INSURANCE, PROPERTY 



HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
HOUSES - MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
INSURANCE — ALL RISK POLICIES 
(heading for home Insurance) 

home ownership 

house buying 

house constpojctiun 

house decoration 

color in house decoration 

Curtains and draperies 

electric lamps 

HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 
HALLS 

INTERIOR DECORATION 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
LAUNDRIES 

LIGHTING, ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE 
MIRRORS 

PAINTING, INDUSTRIAL AND PRACTICAL 

PAPER-HANGING 

PICTURES, HANGING OP 

PLANTS IN HOUSE DECORATION 

ROOMS 

RUGS AND CARPETS 
SHELVES 
SLIPCOVERS 
STUDIOS 

TELEPHONE CENTER, NOOKS 

WALL COVERINGS 

WALLS 

WINDOWS 

(Also see names of rooms--e.g., 
• bathroom, etc*) 

ARCHITECTS 

ACOUSTICS - ARCHITECTURAL 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
ARCHITECTURE 

ARCHITECTURE - DESIGNS AND PLANS 



(Many related topics are listed in 
Reader's Guide for students to consult.) 
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INTERVIEW SHEET 

CAREER TITLE 

Duties and responsibility of typical day's work. 



Requlremants for position* 



Good points of this career* 



Bad points of this career* 



Salary and benefit range* 



(Initial of person interviewed) 
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(Date) 

TOPIC TITLES 

Explain how this topic relates to the building of a lesldentlal home. 



Consult bibliography, career resource person, and other sources (library, 
parents, letters of Inquiry, yellow pages In phone book)« 

I* Explain training required to be knowledgeable In your choser. topic* 



II. SummarlTO Information and list source concerning your chosen topic. 



III. List and define key terms found In your research. 



IV. Which source of Information was most Interesting to you. 



Signature of career resource person 

Signature of librarian 

Other 
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Books Available 

ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE AN D HOUSES 

Adler, Irving. HOU:?ES . Day 1964 - 48 p. lllua. 

Tells the story of houses from the caves of early man through the houses of 
ancient hunters and herdsmen, dwellings of Egypt, Greece and Rome, castles 
and huts of old Europe and tf>e pueblos which were the first American apartment 
house, to the balloon frame private house of today and the modem apartment 
bu lid Ing . 1 Architecture-Domestic 

Bergere, Thea and Rlcharu. FROM STONES TO SKYSCRAPERS; A BOOK ABOUT 
ARCHITECTURE . Dodd 1960. 91 p. lllus. 

How man's buildings have developed through the ages- -from primitive Stone- 
henge monuments, pyramids of Egypt, Greek temples, Gothic cathedrals to 
modem and conteiiq)orary skyscrapers. 1 Archltecture-Hlstorv 



Blake, Peter. THE MASTER BUILDERS . Knopf, 1960. 399 p. lllus. 

1 Architecture. Modem-20th Cent . 

Boy Scouts of America. ARCHITECTUBE (Merit Bidge Series). 1962 

Architecture 



Burchard, John. T HE ARCHITECTURE OP AMERICA; A SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
HISTORY . Little,*" 1961. 595 p. illustrations. 

1 Architecture. American 



Bums, William A. WORLD FULL OF HOMES . McGraw; 1953. 

Descriptions of the homes that man has built through the ages to shelter 
himself and his family from the elements — what basic materials were used 
and a special section on unusual homes of the world. 

• 1 Houses 



Choay, Francoise. LE CORinJS IER. Brazzlller, 1960. 126 p. lllus. 

1 LeCorbusier * 

2 Architecture - History 

Coles, William A. ed. ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA; A BATTLE OF STYLE S, 
edited by Wm. A. Coles and Henry Hope Reed, Jr. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1961. 412 p. illustrations. 1 Architecture - U.S. 

2 Architecture 

Collins, George R. ANTONIO GAUDI . Braziller, I960. 136 p. lllus. 

1 Gaudiv Cornet. Antonio 

2 Architecture - History 
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Cr'tghton, Thomas Hawk. AMF.RTr.AW \RCHITECTORE . Illustrated by Paul 
Sp.-elregen. R. B. f.cc, 1964 1 Architecture - American 

Foraee, Aylesa. MF.N OF MODER^: ARCHITECTURE . Macrae Smith Co., 1966. 
223 p. Illustrations 

Presents modem architecture by recounting the lives of the following eight 
architects x^ho x*ere Americans by birth or adoption: Louis Sullivan, Frank 
Lioyd Wright, Walter Groplus, Mies Wander Rohe, Eric Mendelsohn, Richard 

Neutra, Edward Burell Stone, and Eero Saarlnen. 

1 Architects 

2 Architecture - American 

Gowans, Alan. TMAnr.g nv AMERICAN LIVING; FOUR CENTURIES OF ARCHITECTURE ' 
AND FURNITURE AS CULTURAL EXPRESSION . Lippincott, 1964. 498 p. lllus. 

Bffiins with primitive constructions of earliest settlers and tracing develop- 
ment to contemporary 20th Century architects — is concerned with buildings 
and furnishings as historical documents. 1 Architecture , _ij m , er lean History 

2 Furniture - American - History 

Groplus, Walter. THE NE W ARCHITECTURE AND T HE BAUHAUS. MIT Press, 
1965. 112 p. Illustrations. 

Verv difficult. Translated from the German. 1 Architecture - Modern 
^ 2 Architecture - Study and 

Teaching 

Hamlin, Talbot F. AMER ICAN SPIR IT IN ARCHITECTURE. Yale University 
Press 1926. 353 p. 850 pictures of notable buildings. 

* 1 Architecture ♦ American 

Hepler, Donald E. HOUSING TODAY by Donald E. Helper and Paul I. 
Wallach. McGraw, 1965, 112 p. illustrations. 

1 Architecture - Domestic 

2 Houses 

Hiller, Carl E. FROM TEE?EES TO TOWERS: A PHOTOG RAPHIC HISTORY OF 

AM RRICAN ARCHITECTURE . Little, 1967. 106 p. illustrations. 

^ 1 ArrT .4tf.cttire - U.S. Historv 

Hoag, Edwin. AMERICAN HOUSES: COLONIA T., CLASSIC ^ AND CCNTEMPOaARY. 
Lippincott, 1964. 

Tells of the history of American houses from crudely built cabins of the 
early settlers to the skyscrapers of the 20th century. 

1 Architecture - American 

2 Architecture - Domesti c 
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Kepes, CSyorgy. MOPULE. PROPORTION. SmiETRY« lUIYTHM , BrazlUer, 1966. 
233 p. Illustrations - music. 1 Architecture ~ Aroarlcan 

2 Architecture - Domestic 

3 Archltectute - Composition . 

proportion, etc . 

Klein, H. Arthur. GRFAT STRUCTURES OF THE WORLD 

1 Building - History 

2 Civil Engineering - History 

3 Architecture - History 



Lamprey, Louise. ALL THE WAYS OF BUILDING . Macmlllan, 1933. 
304 p. Illustrations. 

All the time and experiences which lie between the caves built by the first 
wild men and mbdem skyscrapers are touched here In the story of men's 
building- -touching all phases of life and emphasizing the reason for 
different types. 1 Architecture - History 

More, Lamont. T HE FIRST BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. Watts, 1961. 82 p. 

In an architectural tour of the world and the ages (Illustrated with 
photographs), Lamont More dlscussos outstanding examples of architecture 
for worship, living, earning, governing, and for pleasure and learning. 

1 Architecture 

Morrison, High Sinclair. EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. FROM THE FIRST 
C OLONIAL SETTLEMENTS TO THE NATIONAL PERIOD . O-xford, 1952. 619 p. 
Illustrations. 1 Architecture - American 

Neutra, Richard Joseph. SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN . Oxford, 1954. 384 p. 

1 Architecture - Philosophy 

2 Art - Philosophy 

Robinson, Ethel (Fay). HOUSES IN AMERICA . Viking, 1936. 239 p. Illus. 

With beautiful Illustrations of old houses and details of their construction, 
this history of d-mestlc architecture holds Interest cor readers of all ages. 

1 Architecture. Colonial 

2 Archlt^ecture . Domestic 

3. U.S. - Historic houses, etc . 



Rogers, W. G. WHAT'S UP IN ARCHITECTURE; A LOOK AT MODERN BUILDING . 
Harcourt, 1965. 192 p. Illustrations with photographs. 

Gives a view of new developments In architecture, with studies of some of 
the great architects. Including Frank Lloyd Wrlgh, LeCorbusler, Louis H. 
Sullivan, and Mies Vander Rohe. 1 Architecture - Modem 20th 

Century 

2 Architects 

no 
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Scully, Vincent. FRAN K LLOYD WRIGHT . BrazUler, 1960. 125 p. 
Illustrations. 1 Architecture - American 

2 Wright I Frank Lloyd 

Williams. Henry Lionel, (TREAT HOUSES OF A MERICA. Putnam, 1966. 295 p. 
lUustratloas. 1 U.S, > Historic Houses, etc. 

9 6.Tnhlt^ftiyr6 ' Domestic - U.S. 

Wright. Frank Lloyd. NATURAL HOUSE . Horizon Press, 1954. 223 p. 
illustrations. 1 Architecture > Dgestlc 

2 Architecture - Modem - 20th 
~ " " Century 



it it it * 



ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 

Atkln. William Wilson. PENCIL TISCHNI^ TTFS TW MODERN DESIGN; by William 
W. Atkins. Ranlero Corbelletti. and Vincent R. Flore. New York. Relnhold. 
1953. 122 p. illustrations. 

Basic instruction in drawing for architectural rendering. 

1 Architectural drawing 

GuptlU. Arthur Lelghton. npAWTW-: WITH PEN AND INK. Edited and revised 
by Henry C. Pitz. Helnhold. 1961. 159 p. illustrations. 

1 Pen drawing 

2 Architectural Drawing 

3 Drawing - Instruction 

Weidhaas. Ernest R. ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTTNn AND DESIGN. Allyn and Bacon. 
1968. 309 p. Illustrations. 1 Architectural Drawias 

2^rchJ^ectjire:De8lsM 

Welling. Richard. Tap. TRcmi gJE OF DRAWING BUILDINGS. Watson-Guptill. 
1971. 157 p. illustrations. 

White. 0*ea. PERSPECTIVE: ^ ARTISTS. ARCHITECTS. AND DE_SIGNER8 

Watsoi-Guptlll. 1968. 80 p. illustrations. 1 Perspective 

Wvatt. William E. CBNERAL ARCHITECTURAL DRMJING._ Bennett. 1968. c 1969. 
556 p! lUustrationi: l,Archltectura0.rawln& 

***** 
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BANKING AND MONEY 

O'Toole. Edward T. THE N EW WORLD OF BANKING . Dodd. 1965. 79 p. Illustra- 
tions. 

Contains an explanation of modern banking, a service which covers an ever- 
broadening field of activities. These include individual business and 
government credits such as home, hospital construction, educational, and 
even automobile and travel loans. 1 lanks jwdj^nkln^ 

in 

lis 



OCCUPATIONS IN HOUSI^TG 



"Money and Banking" fFllmatrlp) McGraw, 1963. 36 fr. color. Series: 

WORLD OF ECONOMICS 

Explains how our banking system works aid how the economy affects It. 

1 Kconomlc s 

^fif * iff? * * 



BUILDING 

Barr, George. YOUNG SCIENTIS T LOOKS AT SKYSCRAPERS; THE HDW Alfl) WHg 
O F CONSTRUCTION FOR SI D EWALK'^SUPERINTENDENTS > McGraw, 1963. 159 p# 
llluatratlons* 

Traces each step of the construction process fr^ foundation to completion. 
Also Included Is lnform<itlon on building materials and machines; welders t 
riveters 9 steel erectors and other men who often do dangerous work facts 
about building design , types of foundations, and zoning laws. This Is a 
supplementary work for a particular person ^ho Is very Interested. 

1 Building 

2 Skyscrapers 



Kasper, Sydney H. C AREERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES > WdLck, 1964. 127 p# 
Illustrations. 

It a discussion of career possibilities and the required training, working 
conditions, and wages (note copyright) In each of the varied skills of the 
building trades. Includes reading list. 1 Building 

2 Vocational Guidance 



Klein, Arthur. GREAT STRUCTURES OF THE W ORLD. World, 1968. 288 p. 
Illustrations - blbl. ^ 1 Building - History 

2 Civil Engineering - History 

3 Architecture - History 

^ ^ * * * 



CARPEN TRY 

VLiK, Floyd M. Ed. PRACTICAL CARPENTRY « Edited by Floyd M. Mix and Ernest 
H. Clron. Goodhsac""- Wilcox, 1960. 448 p. illustrations. 

1 Carpentry 

Hjorth, Herman. BASIC WOODWORKING PROCESSES . Bruce Publishing Co., 
1961. 224 p. Illustrations. 1 Woodworking (manual training) 

2 Carpentry - Tools 

•it 'k it 'k •> 
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CITIES AND TOWNS AND CITY PLANNING AND METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Blake, Peter. GOD'S OWN JUNKYARD: THE PLANNED DETER lORIATION OF 
AMERICA'S U.NDSCAPE . Holt, 1964. 143 p. illustrations - map. 

Many photographs illustrate this "expose of the destructive forces — 
politics, business, and public indifference — which are slovly destroying 
the natural and nan -made bcat^ty of America," Hf cities and countryside. 

1 Cities & Towns - Civic Improvement 

2 U.S. - Description & Travel 



Green, Constance McLaughlin. THE RISE OP URBAN AMERICA . Harper and 
Row, 1965. 208 p. 

Author traces the rise of cities In the United States from the early 17th 
Century to the 1960 's and the economic, political, and social forces that 
that led lo today's urban civilization. 1 Cities & Towns - U.S. 

Halprln, Lawrence. CITIES . Relnhold, 1963. 224 p. Illustrations. 

Herber, Lewis. CRISIS IN OUR CITIKS . Prentice Hall, 1965. 239 p. 
Illustrations - maps. 

Author describes the effects on human health when pesticides, chemicals, 
tons of sewage, and detergents are dumped Into waterways, and describes 
the results of air and water pollution and social conditions In many 
large cities. 1 Alr-Pollutloa 

2 Water -Pollutio n 

3 Cities and Towns 

"Und Conservation Today." SIE 1963. 51 fr color 35mm 2/gulde and 
record. 

Describes the urban growth In our nation and emphasizes Importance of city 
planning. 1 Cities and Towns 

Lynnch, Kevin. THE IMAGE OF THE CITY .' Cambridge (Mass.) Technology 
Press, 1960. 194 p. illustrations. 1 Cltv Planning 

Macdonald, Austin Faulks. AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION . 
6th ed. Crowell, 1956. 

This Is a textbook covering all phases of municipal activity (note: copyright). 

1 Cities and Towns 

2 Municipal Government 

Pell, Claiborne. MEGALOPOLIS UNBOUND: THE SUPERCITY AND THE TRANSPORTATION 
OF TOMORROW . Praeger, 1966. 233 p. Illustrations - map. 
' ' 1 Transportation 

2 JCr afflc engineering 

3 Mev:ropolltan areas 
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Rlenow, Robert. MOMENT IN THE SUN; A REPORT ON THE DETERIORATING 
QUALITY OF THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT . Ballantlne Books, 1967. 365 p. 

1 Cities and Towns 

Scientific American. CITIES . Knopf, 1965. 211 p. Illustrations - naps* 

Authors discuss Stockholm, a planned city; &iayana, a "CREATED" city; 
Calcutta; our own Megalopolis, stretching from Boston to Washington; 
London; San Francisco; the planning, history, functions, and problems of 
cities. 1 City Planning 

2 Cities and Towns 

"Urban Conservation Today" (sound fllmstrlp) SVE 1963. 43 fr. color 
w/gulde and record. Series: Conservation for Today's Amarlca. 

Describes the problems of conservation which arise In the large urban 
class. 1 Cities and Towns 

"Village, Town and City." (Fllmstrlp) McGraw, 1964 Color. ' 
Series: World Geography. 

Explains why villages, towns, and cities were formed. 

1 City Planning 

***** 

CREDIT 

"Buy Now, Pay Later" (Audio Tape). District 281, 1970. 1 tape - (5 mln.) 
14 minutes — 3 3/4 Ips. 

States the basic concepts of buying on credit and the truth In lending law. 

1 Credit 

2 Economics 

"Credit - Jim Flanlgan" (Audio Tape). District 281, 1969. 1 tape (7 mln.) 
22 minutes, 3 3/4 Ips. 

This Is a presentation by Jim Flanlgan regarding the various forms of 
credit, costs, and some negative aspects of credit. ^ 

. 1 Economics 

Lelnwand, Geroald. ed. THE CONSUMER . Washington Square Press, 1970. 
190 p. 1 Economics 

2 Social Problems 

3 Credit 

**Uslng Credit with Understanding" (Transparency) 3M, 1968. 20 tr. 8% x 11^ 

Illustrates the various ways of obtaining credit, the cost of credit buying, 
and the problems accompanying it. 1 Economics 

2 Credit 
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ENGINEERING AND ENGINEERING AS A PR OFESSIQS 

Arnold, Walter M. ed. CAREER OPPORT UNITIES FOR TECHNICIANS AND 
SPECIALISTS « Ferguson, 1969-70. 

An excellent book. It discusses 19 major career areas for engineering 
technicians, preparation for aud description of Jobs - Includes alr- 
condltlonlng, heating and refrigeration, architectural and building 
consti-uctlon, technicians, and others. Also lists schools offering 
engineering technician programs. 

Coy, Harold. ENGINEERS AND WHAT THEY DO . Watts, 1961. 186 p. 

Surveys engineering as a profession — Includes Improvement of towns 
and cities. Puts stress on nuclear energy and space project. 

1 Engineering as a Profession 

Neal, Harry Edward. ENGINEERS UNLIMITED; YODR CAREER IN ENGINEERING. 
Messner, 1960. 192 p. 1 Engineering aa a Profession 

Nourse, Allan B. so YOU WANT TO BE AN ENGINEER? H&rper, 1962. 
177 p. illustrations* 

Is a nontechnical description of many fields of engineering. 

1 Engineering as a Profession 

Ross, Frank X. WOMJ) OF ENGINEERING . Lathrop, 1938. 186 p. illustrations. 

Contains a vocational survey of the engineering world with the aptitudes 
required and a suntaary of the scope of the responsibilities of Its branches: 
construction, hydraulic, sanitation, transportation, mechanical, and chemical 
(note: copyright). IJ >glneer.<ji& 

Throm, Edward Louis. BOY ENGINEER : A Popular Mechanics book. Golden 
Press, 1959. 248 p. 

Against a background of man's engineering history and accomplishments, the 
story Is told of engineering as a career; civil, electrical, and chemical 
englneerlng-thelr descriptions, processes, and achievements - ate discussed. 
* * 1 Engineering - History 

2 Engineering as ft Profession 

Tyler, Poyntz. CITY AND SUBURBAN HOUSING . H. W. Wilson, 1957. 
190 p. bibliography. 

. Consists of twency-elght articles on various aspects of the contemporary 
housing problems In the United States under three headings: public and 
private housing, speclallaod and minority housing, aad city versus suburbs. 

1 Housing 
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Weaver, Robert C. THE URBAN COMPLEX ; TOAiN VALUES IN URBAN LIFE . 
Doubleday, 1.964. 297 p. 1 Urban Renewal 

2 Metropolitan Areas 

3 Housing 

* * * kV * 

I NTERIOR DECORATION 

Better Homes and Gardens. BETTER HOMES A N D GARDEN DECORATING BOOK « 
Meredith, 1%1. AGO p. illustrations. 

All types of homes--from colonial to contemporary --are considered along 
with furniture, furniture arrangemant, decorating, and color planning. 

1 Interior Decoration 

"Color In Home Purnlshlngs" (FUmstrlp). Pcnneys' N,D. Part I. 
26 fr. color. Part 2. 25 fr. color. 

1. Shows how to mix colors for varying effects. 

2. Shows how color and accessories can change a room. 

1 Interior Decoration 

"Come Catch a Rainbow." (FUmstrlp) PPG 1966, 91 fr. color iulde. 

Explains how colors play an Important part In Interior decoration. 

1 Interior Decoration 

Craig, Hazel Thompson. H OMES WITH CHARACTER . Heath, 1962. 351 p. 
Illustrations, 1 Interior Decoration 

DeVan. Dorothy Stepat. I NTRODUCTION TO HOME FURNISHINGS . Macmlllan, 
1964. 342 p. illustrations, bibliography, 

1 Home Furnishings 

2 Interior Decoration 

Draper, Dorothy. 365 SHORTCUTS TO HOME DECORATING . Dodd, Mead, 1965. 
^13 p, 1 Interior Decoration 

Goldstein, Harriet Irene. ART IfJ EVERYDAY LIFE . 4th ed. Macmlllan, 1954. 

Explains principles of art as they apply to everyday life including the changes 
In house design (note: copyright). 1 Art 

2 Clothing and dress 

3 Interior Decoration 

"It's What's Inside That Counts." (Sound fllmstrip) Serta n.d, 
46 fr. color guide record. 

Shows how mattresses are made and how to chcase a good one. There is 
some discussion of bedroom decoration. 1 Inte r ior Decoratio n 
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HflM?. MAI NTENANCE ANP REPAIR - HOaSEHOLD EQUIPMENT - A PPLIANCES - TURNITURE 
MAKING 

Johnston, Betty Jane. EQUIPM ENT FOR MOJERN LI TOQ* MacroiUan, 1965. 
264 p. Illustrations - bibliography. 1 Housahol d /ppllancea 

2 Household Suupllos 

Klanikln, Charles. IP IT DOESN'T WORIC^ BEAD THE INSTRUCTIQ jIS . Stein, 
19/0. 191 p. 1 Hjusohold Equipro ant & Supplies 

2 m^usehold Applifliicefl. Electric 

3 ConHumer Education 

Peet, Louise J. YOUNG HOMEMAKERS EQUIPMENT . 3rd ed. Iowa State 
University, 1967. 326 p. Illustrations - bibliography. 

1 Home Economics - Equipment 
and Supplies 

Schneider, Herman. E VERYDAY MACHINES AND HOW THEY WORK , McOraw, 1950 
192 pages. 

Explains the workings of all kinds of roachlnes and devices used in the home— 
from your electric toasters and Yale locks to the electric train and musical 
Instrument. 1 Home Economics -Eq uipment and 

Supplies 

2 Machinery 

3 Science 

Shea, John C. CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE MAKING FOR EVERYONE , Van Nostrand, 
1965. 178 p. Illustrations, 1 Furniture 684.1 

2 Woodwork 

Stevenson, Robert P. THE POPULAR SCIENCE ILLU SmTRD AIHANAC FOR 

HOMEMAKERS . Harper and Row, 1972. 328 p. 

' 1 Repairing 

2 Maintenance 

3 ijardening 

Swezey, Kenneth. FORMUTAS. METHODS. TIPS. AND DATA FOR H OME AND WORKSHOP. 
Popular Science Publishing Company, 1969, 691 pages. 

1 Home Economics - Equipment 
and Supplies 

2 Home Repair 

Trlcomi, Ernest. HO W TO REPAIR MAJOR APPLIANCES , H. W. Sams, 1968. 

239 pages. 1 Household Appliances. Electric 



HO'JSING 

Congressional Quarterly Service. HOUSING A NATION . Congressional 
Quarterly SerHce, 1966. 94 p. 1 Housing 
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Moore, Mary Furlong. YOUR OWN ROOM; THE INTERIOR DECORATING GUIDE 
FOR GIRLS * Grosset and Dunlap, I960. 80 p. Illustrations. 

1 Interior Decoration 

Fegler, Martin. T HE DICTIONARY OF INTERIOR DESIGN . Crown, 1966. 
50Q p.. Illustrations. 1 Interior Decoration 

' 2 Decoration and Ornament 

Dictionaries 

"Principles of Design— Color." (Transparency) G.A.F., n.d. 3 tr. 
8^ X Wkt color. 

Demonstrates how color changes a rooms character. 

1 Interior Decoration 

Relst, Janet Ashton. ELEGANT DECORATING ON A LIMITED BUDGET t HAVE 
AN ATTRACTIVE SETTING NOW AND QUALITY PIECES FOR THE FUTURE . 1965. 
172 p. Illustrations. 1 Interior Decoration 

Room Arrangement (Transparency). Coed Forecast, 1967. 10 tr., 
X lU, b & w. 

^ ♦ 

Consists oi two room arrangements for a bedroom and two for llvlng-dlnlng 
area • 1 Interior Decoration 

Seventeen* SEVENTEEN BOOK OF DECORATING ^ McKay, 1961^ 242 
Illustrations # 

From a consideration of personality as a guide to decorating, chapters are 
devoted to history of furniture against background of times, color theory 
In relation to space, developmant of decorating Ideas with specific plans, 
and information on furnishings and their purchase* 

1 Interior Decoration 

*Use of Color'^ (Transparency)* Nasco, n*d* 1 tr* 8^ x 11^ color* 

Shows use of color in the design of a room to raise or lower celling* 

1 Color 

2 Interior Decoration 

0 

Van Dommelen, David B. DESIGNING AND DECORATINCl». INTERIORS . Wiley, 1965. 
277 p. Illustrations, bibliography. , 1 Interior Decoration 

Waugh, Alice. INTERIOR DE3IG>?. A LABORATORY MANUAL FOR HOUSE FURNISHING . 
Burgess, 1967. 77 p. Illustrations, bibliography. 

1 Interior Decoration 

'Vlndows and Window Treatment" (Transparency). 3 M 1967. 23 tr., 
83^ X lU, b & w. 

Shows kinds of windows and effects of handling curtalus md draperies. 
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OCXIUPATIONS IN HOUSING 



1 Interior Decoration 

2 Drapery 

••Winning Ways with Wlndoiis." (Pilwstrip). Conao, n.d. 57 fr. color. 

Describes pictorially the many possibilities for covering windows creatively. 

1 Interior Decorution 

2 Windows 

***** 

tABOR UNIONS AND UBOR ^wn LABORING CLASSES 

Daniels, Walter Machray. amtotcan LABOR MOVEMENT. H. W. Wilson, 1958. 
223 p* 

Porty-eitfht articles are grouped under the following ^e»^in8S*_?^«^fy.°^ 
Unions ifthe U.S.; Labor United; Some Basic Problems; Taft-Hartley Act; 
Right to Work •laws"; Inside Labor. 1 Labor Unions 

Galenson, Walter, a totmbr on EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. Random House. 
1966. 146 p. bibliography. S^s^^Hist^ 

2 ulsl Economic Conditions 

Lens. Sidney. woRidNg MBNt thr STORY OP UBOR. Putnam. 1960. 

Tells the history of American labor from colonial times to present-for 
^A..«« tMoslA 1 Labor Uni ons - History 

young people . 2 Ubor and Laboring Classes- 

History 

Shippen. Katharine Binney. tht9 mnON CAUSBt TUB GR(WTH OP ORGANIZED 
LABOR IN AMERICA . Harper. 1958. 180 p. illustrations. 

Written for young people, this book traces growth of labor unions in America 
from colonial tines to the present. l Trade Unlona 

2 Labor Unions 

'Vages and Hours." (Pilmstrip). McOraw, 1963. 36 fr. color. Series: 
World of Economics. 

Explains the part that labor and wages play In the econony. p,.,.^. 
*^ • 1 Labor and Laboring Classes 

***** 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE - GARDENING - SHRURS - TREga 

Better Homes and Gardens. WTO GARDEN BOOKt A YEAR-ROUND GUIDE TO 
PRACTICAL GARDENING . 520 p. illustrations. 

Gives how-to help on gardening, landscaping, and lawn care. 



OCCUPATIONS IN HOUSING 



He 1 Iyer, Arthur J. L. SHRUBS IN COLOR: AN AMATEUR GARDENING ENCYCLOPEDIA . 
Doubleday, 1967« 128 p« Illustrations. 1 Shrub s 

Ishlmoto, Tatsuo. THE ART OF SHAPING SHRUBS AND TREES AND OTHER PLANTS . 
Crown, 1967. 125 p. Illustrations. 1 Landscape Architecture 

Kramer, Jack, GARDENING AND HOiXE UNDSCAPING: A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
CUIDE . Harper, 1971. 1 Landscape Gardening 

Rosendahl, Carl Otto. TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE UPPER MIDWEST . U. of 
Minn. Press, 1955. 1 Trees - Middle West 



Zltn, Herbert S. TREES « A aiJTDE TO r.\MILIAR AMERICAN TREES . Golden Press, 
1956« 160 p« Illustrations - maps. 

Shows 143 species In color as a pocket guide featuring range maps and a key 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

"City and State." (Pllmstrlp) NYT, 1965. 52 fr. b/w. 

Discusses problems of state and local government being faced today. 

1 State Government 

2 Local Government 

Elchner, James A. THE FIRST BOOK OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT . Watts, 1964. 
61 pages. 

Outlines some of the main forms of organization and functions of the thousands 
of countries, cities, towns, boroughs, villages, school districts, and special 
districts In the U.S. 1 Local Government 

Marx, Herbert L. ed. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT . H. W. Wilson, 1962, 
191 pages. 

Volume attempts to explore the many layers of state and local government in 
the light of our present-day pr-)blems and governmental structure. Contents 
are: Local government today; Beyond the City: "Metro" and the Country; State 
Government; Compacts and Authorities; The Right to Representation; Role of 
the Federal Government; Bibliography. 1 Local Governments 



PERSONAL FmNCE AND MONEY MANAGEMENT 

Better Homes and Gardens, MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR YOUR FAMILY. Meredith, • 



2 Shrubs - Middle West 



to identification. 



1 Trees 



* * * * * 



2 State Government s 
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1962. 208 p* charts. 



1 Home Economics » Accounting 
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U.v • NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. HCW TO STRETCH YOUR INCOME . U.S. News and 
World Report, 1971. 222 p. charts - graphs. 

1 Finances - Personal 

2 Household Expenses 

U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. INVESTMENTS - INSURANCE - WILLS - SIMPLIFIED . 
U.S. News and World Report, 1969. 240 p. 
, ♦ 1 Economics 

2 Insurance 

3 Financial Planning 

"Your Money and You." (Flltnstrlp) . Money Management Institute, 1966. 
72 fr. color. 

* 

Helps viewers develop sound attitudes toward money and a reasonable approach 
to solving family problems # 1 Home Economics 

2 Money 

REAL ESTATE 

U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. HOW TO BUY REAL ESTATE! PROFITS ANi) PITFALLS . 
U.S. News and World Report, 1970. 221 p. graphs • charts. 

1 Real Estate Business 

***** 

MASONRY 

4 

Bo:^ Scouts of America. MASONRY (Merit Badge Series) 1961, 60 p. 
illustrations. 1 Masonry 

***** 

WATER SUPPLY 

Nlkolaletf , George H. TflE WATER CRISIS . Wilson, 1967. (The Reference 
Shelf V. 38, no. 6) 192 p. 

Is a compilation of articles d«:allng with the nature of water; the water 
supply, pollution and other factors limiting It; methods of Increasing supply^ 
and sources of financing them. 1 Water Supply 

2 Water Resources Development 

Perry, John. EXPLORING IfflT RIVER . McGraw, 1960. 2C3 p. lllustratlons-maps. 

Tours the river from Its source to the sea; the Perry's Investigate Itb path, 
watershed, plant and animal life, geology, geography, and ecology. Explains 
the river's effect on Industry, commerce, agriculture, urban development, and 
conservation. 1 Natural History 

2 Rivers 

3 Water Supply 
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